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TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 


THE APPOINTMENT 
OF THE EMINENT CONCE 


MUSIC ED 


AND 


BARRON 
SMITH 


TO THE LOWREY MUSIC EDUCATION STAFF 


 teeneiaeie his extensive career, Barron Smith has 
appeared widely in organ concerts in the United 
States, Canada, and Europe, playing to critical acclaim 
in Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Canter- 
bury Cathedral in England, and the Vatican in Rome, 
among others. He has appeared as organist in motion 
pictures, radio, and television... has toured with the 
Roger Wagner Chorale... and for the past seven years 
has been organist at the world’s largest Presbyterian 
church in Hollywood. 

A graduate of the Curtis Institute of Music, Barron 
Smith is regarded as one of today’s leading artists on the 
organ. In addition, he is a nationally known music edu- 
cator, formerly on the faculty of the Westminster Choir 


College at Princeton, New Jersey. 

Now Barron Smith brings his wealth of organ knowl- 
edge and talent to Lowrey—to the very great benefit of 
every Lowrey dealer. He is another in the growing 
list of well-qualified Lowrey people to whom deal- 
ers can look for even more assistance and support as 


Lowrey Organs continue to win increasingly wide 
public acceptance. 

Among Mr. Smith’s special concerns will be the new 
Lowrey Organ Grande, the larger home, church, and 
professional organ soon to be introduced. Dealers are 
invited to meet Barron Smith at the convention and 
explore with him the opportunities for promoting more 


organ sales in their own communities. 


over 30 years of electronics in music 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY 
7373 N. Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Illinois 
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Editorially Speaking 


HE Music Industry Trade Show and Con- 

vention, to be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago. July 21-24, under sponsorship of the 
National Association of Music Merchants, will 
call attention once more to the remarkable im- 
provement recently effected in the relation be- 
tween the educational and the commercial in- 
terests in America’s musical life. There was a 
time when music teachers, and to some extent 
music lovers in general, were inclined to look 
with suspicion upon the firms and individuals 
who tried to sell them sheet music, instruments 
and the various accessories required by musical 
activities of all kinds. 

The current co-operation between the busi- 
nessmen of music and the users of their products 
is almost unique in the history of merchandiz- 
ing. The manufacturers and retailers of musi- 
cal instruments, from organs and pianos all the 
way to harmonicas and autoharps, not only mar- 
ket their wares with meticulous regard for qual- 
ity, solid values and consistently ethical practices, 
but with a most practical concern for the instruc- 
tion and aesthetic satisfaction of the purchasers. 
They do not consider a sale completed on de- 
livery of the merchandise, but maintain an in- 
terest in its future. A phonograph, a radio or 
TV set or a record album is considered a resi- 
dent salesman. preserving and promoting the 
enthusiasm of its owners and keeping alive their 
love of music in general. 

It is in the educational field that the music 
industry has done perhaps its finest work to date. 
Every company of importance is now equipped 
with one or more staff members of teaching ex- 
perience, ready to consult with every type of 
educator as to his or her individual needs. In 
many cases clinics and workshops are offered for 
the advancement of music teaching and a clearer 
understanding of mutually significant problems. 

The coming convention and exhibition, with 
its varied and stimulating features, will unques- 
tionably add still further to the clarification of 
common ideals and aims in developing the musi- 
cal potentialities of our country. 


vear’s Music Journal Annual was such 
an overwhelming success that a 1958 edition 
has become not only imperative but almost auto- 
matic. The new year-book is now in preparation, 
and a detailed summary of its contents will be 
found in the advertising pages of this issue, along 
with a special offer to old and new subscribers, 
making its acquisition as easy as possible. 
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The Annual logically fills the gap between this 
summer edition of Music Journal and the pre- 
fall issue pointing toward a new season of musi- 
cal activity of all kinds. It supplies on a yearly 
basis the solid and authoritative information de- 
manded by most of our readers, seldom if ever 
available month by month. The mere listing 
of serious and standard sheet music published 
during the past year, with a round-up of new 
books on music and record albums of importance 
covering the same period, would make this vol- 
ume worth many times even the retail price, 
not to speak of the remarkably low cost to our 
subscribers. To this invaluable reference ma- 
terial is added a new gallery of famous contem- 
porary musicians of America, whose pictures 
are supplemented by informative biographical 
sketches. There are also articles of lasting worth 
by the officers of America’s most significant or- 
ganizations working for the advancement of 
music, plus a variety of informative announce- 
ments from music publishers, manufacturers, 
merchants and music teachers, schools, colleges 
and universities. Every reader of Music Journal 
may be considered almost inevitably a reader and 
keeper of the Annual. 


\ JE have had many comments, both favor- 
able and unfavorable,on our attitude toward 
that parody of music known as Rock ‘n’ Roll and 
its possible effect on juvenile delinquents. News- 
paper headlines have consistently strengthened 
the conviction that our appraisal of this savage 
beat was justified. and public opinion is now in 
fairly complete agreement as to its menace. 

Music Journal is now engaged in a serious 
study of all the possible connections between 
music and juvenile behavior in general. Does 
an interest in good music act as a brake on pos- 
sible delinquency? Have the delinquents them- 
selves been affected by the wrong type of music, 
or by any music at all? Has the appeal of a 
strong. rhythmic beat any direct physiological 
effect. possibly including moral connotations? 
Does violent music fit the pattern of present-day 
life. as exemplified also in motion pictures, tele- 
vision and some comic books? 

These questions can best be answered by ex- 
perts in the field of child study, who are now 
being consulted. But the opinions of laymen and 
the teen-agers themselves will also be welcomed, 
in the hope that some practical results may be 
obtained. Let us hear from you. >>> 
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It's elementary, 


my dear Watson! 


The solution for your 
elementary music problems 
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MODERN SONGS FOR MODERN CHILDREN 


This fine group of elementary songs is brimful of 
stories and characters that children just love. The 
catchy melodies are well within children's voice 
ranges, ond they are so much fun to sing, your 
youngsters will ask for them over and over. 


Price—$1.50 


% COWBOY ON THE MOON 
(Rodeo in Town) 


A Western Operetta in Two Acts 


Composer Don Wilson has utilized his marvelous 

melodic gift to create wonderfully simple and sing- 

able songs to fit the happy spirit of this lively plot. 
Minimum of 8 copies required for performance 


Vocal Score and Libretto complete with Directions 


for Staging, Costumes, and Dance Steps. 
$1.25 each 


CHORUSES FOR THE FESTIVAL PROGRAM 


Here are a few of the many fine two part choruses 
written especially for elementary children: 


$.20 
R 3244—THE SCHOOL BUS—Howard 20 
R 3218—OVERHEARD IN AN ORCHARD—Fox.......... 20 
W3498—!1 WOULD WEAVE A SONG FOR YOU— 

H 4051—THE MERRY GO ROUND BROKE DOWN— 

R 3252—OUR HIGH SCHOOL BAND— 

R 3246—ROLLER SKATING SONG—Fisher .............. .22 
R 3275—TIMMY TIM THE SNOW MAN-—Fisher...... .22 
W3534—THE PADOOKIE BIRD—Cacovas................ .20 
W3538—SUGAR AND SPICE—Winstead ................ .20 


AMERICA'S STORY 
by Genevieve K. Arnold and Satis N. Coleman 
A “‘song story"’ written to help little children un- 
derstand more clearly the story of our country 
and how it grew. Short—easy to stage—simple 
to costume. 
Minimum of 3 copies required for performance 


Price—$.85 each 


THE IMPOSSIBLE LAND OF CAN'T 
The rising young composer, John Cacavas, has 
written a delightful collection of modern unison 
and two part songs about subjects that will enter- 
tain the elementary children. 


Price- $ .75 


THESE FINE TWO PART CHORUSES 


For Christmas 
H4055—THE BIRTHDAY PARTY OF THE KING— 


“e SINGING TIME IS FUN TIME WITH 


Spielman, Torre; Warnick ................. .20 
H4056—A CHRISTMAS CAROL—Spielman, 

H4060—THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT—Spielman, 

H4057—AN OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS— 

Spielman, Torre; Warnick .20 
H4058—YES, THERE IS A SANTA CLAUS— 

Spielman, Torre; Warnick ..................... .20 


For Concert 
R 3304—I HEARD A LITTLE CHILD PRAY—Youse .20 
R 3310—LET THERE BE PEACE—Bilotti, Goodman; 


.20 
W3552—THE SPACE CADET COWBOY— 

W3553—TOY TRAIN—Whitney-King .22 
R 3301—THE WORM AND THE WOODPECKERS— 

R 3302—ZELL AM .20 


Write for Examination Copies to: 


DEPT. | 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


619 WEST 54th STREET 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. a 
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‘m Neutral about Musicians 


So Long as They’re Good 


OULDN'T it be nice if everv- 
one stopped arguing about mu- 
sic? It seems that every time you pick 
up a newspaper these days, someone 
is damning rock ‘n’ roll to purgatory, 
—or hotly defending it,—or warring 
about cool vs. hot jazz. 
Whenever an interviewe1 
an “expert,” some kind of a front 


corners 


blast or boost is expected. 


Armstrong will open an at- 


page 
Louis 
tack on the cool school . . 
of the cool schoolers will retort with 


. and one 


loud cries of “Square.” A leading 
disc jockey will refuse to program 
rock ‘n’ roll on his show and 
Alan Freed will counter with a few 
choice remarks about the olde 
generation. So the battle rages. 
Personally, I would just as soon 


not get drawn into it. Manv reporters 
have tried to involve me,—trving to 


trap me into statements pro this o1 


con that. But honestly, I'm no 
omniscient Solomon who can settle 
a musical argument with a clever 
quote. 

As I see it, there were good mu- 


sicians on earth a hundred vears ago, 
and there will be good ones a hun- 
dred vears from now. What they play 
how 


is not nearly as important as 


well they play it. If thev’re good, 


clarinet as ¢ as to improvise in the best 
traditions f pure jazz. His recent af 


pearance at the Brussels World’s Fair was 


a huge su ded f pecta 
NBC-TP program, “Swing into Spring.” 
His records and personal abpearances con- 


tinte ina ited i” dniversa popu 
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BENNY GOODMAN 


“no 


sound good, If thev are 


thev'l] 
talent,” the public will know about 
The 
be enjoved and appreciated no mat- 
ter what they 

Take Count Basie, fon example. 
When he was plaving back in Kansas 
City during the 30's, jazz7men of the 
time fell all over themselves trving 


it soon enough great ones will 


school represent. 


to find words of praise,—including 


the cooler set. They loved him when 


he was doing things like One 
O'Clock Jump and Fiesta in Blue, 
and they love him today when he’s 
plaving tunes with some mighty 
strange titles. Basie’s a musician, 


first, last and alwavs. 

I think one reason why exponents 
of various schools are at each others’ 
often is that man\ 
striving for effect on 


too 


throats so 
artists—in 
“sound”—forget the simple fact that 
what they 


thev are musicians. So 


produce is basically unsound mu- 


sicallv, and hence prev to the barbs 


of their critics. 

We all know how certain “far out” 
faddists will concentrate so hard on 
ideas that what comes out fails to 
excite or delight the listener. (I must 
that the 
musicians bearing the label 
brilliant artists and I 
And 


versely, evervone is familiar with the 


admit, however, some of 
“cool” 
are definitely 
enjov listening to them. con- 
rock ‘n’ roll groups that exclude all 
musical values and imaginative im- 
provisation for the sake of a “beat.” 

But where the emphasis is on good 
musicianship rather than stylization, 
mean- 


either of these forms can be 


ingful and sometimes thev are. 
rheir value, of course, depends on 
the individual musician, the par- 
ticular music itself and the per- 


formance 


Not that I am advocating either 
cool jaz or rock ‘n’ roll pe se. The 
latter, for instance, is usually most 


uninteresting and unstimulating to 
me. However, I can understand how 


its tremendous vitalitv does fire its 
devotees, often to extremes of en- 
thusiasm (a fact which. in most 
cases, is a healthy release for the 


emotions of its fans, and not in the 
least surprising to me especially 
when the demonstrations 


accorded our band at the Paramount 


recalling 


Theatre during the late 30's). 


I've alwavs felt that a musician 
really begins to mature when he’s 
learned as much technique as he 
can and then doesn’t trv to 
demonstrate it at everv turn. After 
all, no performer is ever through 


learning about his instrument, and 

about music itself—fresh ideas are the 

breath of life in this art—but alwavs 
(Continued on page 41) 
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i 
known as the “King of Swing’, is today Ta 
recognize i as of the outstana ne 
sicians of ir time, almost unique in his ee 
ability to play the serious literature of the ye 
‘ 


RICHARDSON DILWORTH 


(Mayor of Philadelphia) 


ROBABLY no other city in the 

United States is so closely as- 
sociated with music in the minds of 
both Americans and foreign visitors 
as is Philadelphia. Speak to music 
lovers anywhere and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra is a mutual ac- 
quaintance. Many know of the city’s 
summer cathedral for the classics, 
Robin Hood Dell, where hundreds 
of thousands listen te the world’s 
finest music under the stars each 
summer. The Academy of Music, the 
“Grand Old Lady of Locust St.”, 
ranks in fame with New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

This formal peak to Philadelphia's 
music widens as it descends to in- 
clude lesser groups,—lesser in num- 
bers, possibly in proficiency, but 
greater perhaps in their enthusiasm 
and eagerness to participate. There 
are so many of these that when we 
get down to the school age it is pos- 
sible to say that practically every 
resident of the city has actively par- 
ticipated in musical activity for an 
extended period somewhere along 
the line. 

At this particular time the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, just through its 
58th season, is in the midst of carry- 
ing the message of our democratic 
land all over Europe, including 20 


This is the fourth of a series of articles 
under the same general title, contributed 
by the Mayors of leading American cities 
known also as outstanding centers of mu- 
sical activity. The preceding articles were 
by Mayor Wagner of New York, Mayor 
Poulson of Los Angeles and Mayor Daley 
of Chicago. Philadelphia’s Mayor Dilworth 
has modestly limited his report to a few 
vital statistics. 
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performances in countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, The 8-weeks tour of 
14 countries will wind up at the 
World’s Fair in Brussels with the 
last concert in the United States 
Pavilion on July 4! 

In its regular season of 32 weeks 
the 106-man group averages 140 con- 
certs and some 12,000 miles to ap- 
proximately 20 other cities in which 
some of the concerts are played. 
There are five children’s concerts 
and four for students. Eugene Or- 
mandy has been conductor of this 
great orchestra since 1936, when he 
took over the baton from Leopold 
Stokowski, who had directed since 
1912. 


Robin Hood Dell 


With the advent of warm weather 
each vear, the orchestra discards its 
austere winter garb for the comfort 
of summer formals and becomes 
the Robin Hood Dell Orchestra. The 
famous Dell is an open spot on a 
bluff overlooking the Schuylkill 
River, practically in the heart of the 
city. 

There, in the most modern am- 
phitheatre of its kind, each summer 
for the past 28 years the orchestra 
and leading soloists of the world 
have presented their programs, en- 
hanced by the beauty of night skies 
and the comfort of cool breezes. The 
concerts are free,—the inspiration of 
Frederic R. Mann, Dell president 
and Philadelphia City Representa- 
tive. The city provides half of the 
cost. The Friends of the Dell provide 
the other half, Last summer the con- 
certs were attended by more than 


—Fabian Bachrach Photo 


half a million people! (This in- 
cluded attendance at the three morn- 
ing concerts for children. 

Leaving the field of the strictly 
instrumental, we find the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, of 
highly professional calibre, formed 
in 1955 by the merger of the La 
Scala and Civic Grand Opera com- 
panies. Performances are in the cen- 
turv-old Academy of Music. whose 
acoustics were discovered to be sec- 
ond to none with the presentation 
of Jl Trovatore, as its first opera, on 
February 25, 1857, a month after the 
building’s completion. The Savoy 
Opera Company also performs in the 
Academy. It has been doing Gilbert 
and Sullivan since 1901 and is the 
oldest G, & S. group in the country. 

The play-for-pay musicians may 
be the best but certainly not the 
largest group of players in the city. 
There are a number of community 
symphony orchestras, of which five, 
at least, can be said to be of pro- 
fessional ability but amateur status. 
These are good enough to present 
big-name soloists and command criti- 
cal coverage by the city newspapers. 

There are smaller groups of pro- 
fessionals, too. The Philadelphia 
Woodwind Quintet is one of the best 
in the country. Its members are all 
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first-desk men in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The Philadelphia Little 
Symphony and the Philadelphia Phil- 
harmonia also are smaller profes- 
sional groups. 

The Curtis Institute of Music, of 
course, is universally famous, Efrem 
Zimbalist, listed among the great 
violinists of all time and associated 
with the institute for 30 years, has 
been director the past 15 years. 

The Curtis String Quartet, com- 
posed of graduates of the school, 
travels far and wide, but is also heard 
frequently in its home city. It pre- 
sents a free series of concerts in the 
Free Library each Wednesday night 
during the winter. Another profes 
sional ensemble, composed mainly 
of Curtis graduates, is the New 
Chamber Orchestra. 

Phere is no lack of opportunity for 
these many groups to perform pub- 
licly. In addition to the Free Library 
series the Philadelphia Academy ot 
Fine Arts presents a series of six 
chamber music concerts on Friday 
nights in the winter. 

Starting in November and con- 
tinuing through March the Uni- 
versity Museum sponsors chambet 
music concerts. The first and third 
series are put on by students of local 
music schools, while the second series 
is performed by professional mu 
sicians, including a high percentage 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra. On 
the first Sundav of each month, Oc- 
tober through April, the Universit 
Museum also presents a varied mu- 
sical program. 

The Settlement School, with 
branches in Germantown and Frank 
ford, offers free recitals and chambe 
music concerts at its main auditor 
ium two or three times a month from 
September through June. Under 
Director Sol Schoenbach, the school 
offers talented children the oppor- 
tunity to studv vocal instru- 
mental music under top-notch in- 
structors, with fees based on their 
ability to pay. 

A different type of musical organi- 
zation, but one which is as distinctly 
Philadelphian as William Penn, is 
the string band. New Year’s Dav is 
famous for many things and right 
up near the top is the Mummers’ 
parade in Philadelphia, String bands 
and Mummers’ parade are synony- 
mous. There are at least 16 of these 
groups, which spend thousands of 
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SWAN SONG 
Bees are in the apricots; 
And those little polyglots, 
Gossip-ridden chickadees, 
Chatter there among the bees. 


Garden flowers are blossoming, 
Mocking-bird begins to sing, 
Spring decides to her chagrin, 
“Summer is icumen in.” 


—Florenc e Eak man 


dollars on the gorgeous costumes 
they wear in each parade. 

One of the most active musical 
organizations is the Police and Fire- 
men’s Band. The 38-piece group is 
made up of active members of theit 
various departments who are excused 
from duty for engagements and given 
compensatory time off when they 
play on their own time. During July 
and August thev will play 59 GO 
minute concerts at playgrounds and 
recreation centers in the citv. Mem- 
bers of the Musicians Union Local 
77 (AFL) donate their time at least 
three nights a week all summer to 
play for teen-age outdoor dances on 
the playgrounds, 

The Department of Recreation of 
the citv ends its winter season with 
music festivals for children of all 
ages, singing, playing and dancing 
They are on neighborhood, district 
and city levels. There are musical 
revues at plavgrounds and recreation 
centers in the spring 

Last, and probably most im 


portant, the city has one of the most 


Part of the Audience at Robin Hood Dell 


public school music departments in 
the country. Guided by Dr. Louis G. 
Wersen, this vast program starts in 
kindergarten and goes on through 
12th grade. 

Stressing first the making of mu- 
sic with bells, melody flutes, drum 
sticks and other rhythm instruments, 
the program provides standard mu- 
sical instruments and free instruc- 
tion beginning with the fourth grade. 
There are orchestras in more than 
100 elementary schools, which per- 
form in musical festivals in the 
eight city districts during the school 
vear. 

The junior high schools have 
bands, orchestras and choruses, with 
free instruction and instruments pro- 
vided by the Board of Education. 
This program is duplicated on the 
senior high school level, with the 
addition of a chorus of 200 students 
and a full orchestra complement of 
110 students. There is also a band 
of 120 students. 

Opportunity for exceptional mu- 
sical talent to develop to the fullest 
is provided by the Board of Edu- 
cation, with 15 music scholarships 
for each senior high school gradu- 
ating class in the city, for four years 
of advanced training in  conserva- 
tories, colleges ol universities. 

These scholarships probably have 
resulted in providing more material 
for symphony orchestras throughout 
the country than anv other citywide 


music program for training young 
musicians. Of this Philadelphia can 
be—and is—justly proud. 


—Photo, Jules Schick 
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Shakespeare’s 


Musical 


Tamin 


ViTTORIO GIANNINI 


JN recalling how I came to use 

Shakespeare’s The Taming of the 
Shrew and text as the 
libretto of an opera, my thoughts 
went back a number of vears. Some 
time in 1936, when I was living in 
Rome, on a fellowship at the Ameri- 
can Academy, the composition of my 
second opera, The Scarlet Letter, was 
nearing completion and I was think- 
ing of starting a work. My 
thoughts crvstallized on the possi- 
bility of doing a Shakespearean play 
—in English, of course. 

I think an opera composer is more 
or less always thinking of possible 
for a libretto. One might al- 


Say 


his actual 


new 


ideas 
most that everv storv he reads, 
every play he sees is consciously or 
subconsciously evaluated as a possi- 
bility for the text of an opera. 

I have always had a great love for 
Shakespeare (and I might add here 
that working with his play has in- 
creased my admiration and enjoy- 
ment of his writings immeasureably). 
The thought of using ““The Shrew” 
became more and more attractive to 
the point where I worked out a draft 
of the scenario. 

My first thought was to use the 
plot and have a new text written, as 
was done for Verdi's Macheth and 
Otello, Thomas’ Hamlet, Gounod’s 


Vittorio Giannini’s opera, “The Taming 
of the Shrew.” rece itly added to its already 
established success in the special series of 
American works given at New York’s City 
Center. (Its first performance took place in 
Cincinnati in 1953 the direction of 
Thor Johnson.) The composer has taught at 
Music, 


under 


the Curtis and Juilliard Schools of 
and is now on the Faculty of the Manhattan 
School of Music. He 


chamber anda 


is well known for his 


orchestral, choral music as 


l as his operas. 


Romeo and Juliet, etc. 

I began thinking of a writer for 
the libretto. On one of my visits to 
New York I spoke to the late John 
Erskine. He was interested, and I 
left mv outline with him. 

Unfortunately, for reasons of ill 
health and other prior commitments 
he was unable to start work on our 
project and about a vear later he 
returned the scenario to me, Other 
works and the preparation for per- 
formances of my Requiem and The 
Scarlet Letter kept me occupied and 
“The Shrew” project was set aside. 


Earlier Operas 

I returned to New York in 1938 
and from CBS the 
radio operas Beauty and the Beast 
and Blennerhasset were composed. 
Atter these other 
works | wanted again to write an 
opera, and definitely a comedy, for 
the other operas had been of a 
dramatic nature. 

Thus, my thoughts returned again 
to “The Shrew” and to the problem 
of finding a suitable librettist. I do 
not recall how or when the idea of 
using Shakespeare himself occurred 
to me; and on re-reading his play 
with this in mind I became even 
more enthusiastic. The text was of 


on commission 


orchestral 


great beauty and a great challenge. 

Miss Dorothy Fee, a pupil of mine 
and a composer in her own right, 
with whom I had discussed this idea, 
became interested and began cutting 
the text so that it would have the 
length we thought proper. 

It was necessary to enlarge the love 
elements between Bianca, the voung- 
er sister, and Lucentio, for a Ivrical 


contrast was needed about half-way 
through the play. This actually 
called for additional text, and to try 
to match the quality of Shakespeare's 
verse Was an obviously 
task. I do not remember now how o1 
when the idea of using lines from 
some of his other plays occured to 
me, but I found that some of Romeo 
and Jultet fitted pertectly. 


impossible 


the 
a monologue 


\ similar situation arose in 
last act. Kate needed 
where she could express the trans- 
formation taking place within her 
(which I felt brought about 
largely because she had fallen in love 
with Petruchio.) Again, after a search 
through Shakespeare's writings, the 
text for this solo was found in the 


was 


Sonnets. 

The ending of the play needed to 
be altered, for in an operatic version 
it was necessary to have a_ lvrical 
situation where Kate’s taming and 
Petruchio’s love for her, despite his 
extraordinary actions, could be ex- 
pressed in a love scene and duet. For 
this scene, additional text was also 
found in the Sonnets. 

The libretto finished, I began 
writing the Setting Shake- 
speare’s text to music Was a dificult 
problem. His verse, like all great 
poetry, has a rhythm, a music all its 
own, and I tried to capture it. The 
musical line had to be molded con- 
tinually to his poetic line, 

I chose the architectonic form that 
I felt the play required; there could 
duets, etc., 


music. 


not be separate solos, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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and his 
guitar! 
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Many comedians have a straight 
man, but George Gobel — famous 
star of NBC-TV — has 

his guitar. George’s gags 

and guitar go together like birds 
and bees. His guitar is a constant, 
ever-present pal to his droll, 
delightful patter. He strums it, 
thumps it, picks it, twirls it. 

But don’t let him fool you! 

One of the funniest men on stage 
and screen, George is also a fine 
musician. He can and does play 
his guitar wonderfully well. 

You might say that George has 
made the guitar famous, too. 

And by the way, the guitar 


he plays is a Gibson! 


KALAMAZOO, 
MICHIGAN 
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The Angel 


's Angle 


MEYER DAVIS 


\ AKING music for entertain- 
4 ment is my concern, so I have 
naturally developed an intense in- 
terest in the theatre. In mv leisure I 
read scripts (if obtainable) and de- 
cide upon theatrical productions for 
investment. Perhaps that is why I 
am called a Broadway “angel.” 

Investing money in plays, musical 
and otherwise, is similar to buying 
stocks and bonds. In both there are 
zest, hopes and dreams, success and 
failure. If we all had the Midas 
touch, there would be no joy in the 
uncertainty of show’ business in- 
vestment. 

Most people have a vague idea 
about the advantages and pitfalls of 
theatrical investments. Here are a 
few rambling thoughts. 

Aside from the hope of making 
money, the investor has only one 
advantage over the outsider. He is 
allowed to buy seats (and not the 
best ones) for opening night. He is 
privileged to ask the producer for 
“house seats” (set aside for investors 
desiring to accommodate friends) at 
box-office prices, but if the show is 
a hit they must be reserved weeks 
ahead. 

A show is set up with limited and 
general partnerships. The limited 


Meyer Davis is an American institution as 
well as a Broadway “angel”. His dance bands 
and “On with the Dance” RCA Victor re- 
cordings represent a highly spectalized acttvi- 
ty and symbolize a reputation built over the 
years into a multi-million dollar business. 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge, F. D. Roose- 
velt and Eisenhower have danced to his 
music at their Inaugurals. His clients in 
clude the most lustrous names in the Social 
Register. The Meyer Davis orchestras ap 
pear not only throughout the land but even 
on ships at sea. He speaks with authority. 
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partners have no say in the show 
and are barred from rehearsals, but 
thev have no liabilitv in excess of 
their investment. There is sound le- 
gal reason for this. The general part- 
ners usually include the producer. 
They have complete liability (not 
limited to the amount of the invest- 
ment) and must stand possible losses 
over and above the partnership 
funds. 

If a show opens on the road, loses 
money and comes into New York 
with short capital, gets mixed notices 
but decides to make a fight of it, 
additional money is required from 
the investors. This is the “‘overcall”’. 
If, after a few weeks, they decide to 
give up the ghost, any additional 
loss is sustained by the general part 
ners. 


Producers Decide 


It is difficult to invest in shows 
controlled by very successful pro- 
ducers. It took me nearly eight years 
to get on the investing list of a 
prominent pair of producers. Such 
producers do not ask how much you 
will invest; they tell you how much 
to invest. It is “take it or leave it’. 
If you leave it, you are excluded 
from similar chances to invest in 
their later shows, which may prove 
hits. Producers having a backlog of 
investors don’t send out scripts. If 
vou don’t invest, someone else will. 
Continue to invest with these pro- 
ducers, or you lose your place on 
their list. 

It is hard to evaluate the book, 
Ivrics, music, director, cast, stars, etc. 
In a musical I believe the story is 
more important than the music. The 


story must be strong; it is the meat. 
I have turned down scripts I didn't 
like and they turned into hits. A’so 
1 have liked scripts that proved 
flops. If astute producers and all 
their staff can’t forecast how scripts 
will turn out, how can laymen or 
investors tell? I get the best results 
without reading scripts, depending 
on the standing of producer, author, 
director and star (if any). 

Outside New York a top star is 
all-important, but in New York an 
unknown can carry a show (and rise 
to the heights because of it). In some 
hit shows in New York, leads are 
played by unknowns. I was an in- 
vestor in a musical which was a 
smash hit in New York but was un 
successful on the road because the 
New York lead was not a strong 
enough name. 

The investors’ money is used for 
preliminary expenses, for scenery, re- 
hearsing, to get the show going, to 
“raise the curtain.”’ Box-office intake 
defravs salaries for cast, crew, extra 
stagehands, wardrobe, musicians, 
general manager, stage managers, 
press agent; royalties to authors, «i 
rector, scenic designer, lighting de 
signer, costume designer, manage- 
ment fee; publicity in advertising, 
photos, signs, printing and _ press 
agent expenses; departmental eXx- 
penses such as carpentry, rentals, 
electrical equipment, sound etc.; of- 
fice costs, auditing, taxes, insurance, 
dues, box-office and mail order. And 
don’t forget company and stage 
manager, transfer and expressage, 
booking fee, transportation, tele- 
phone, etc. 

Potential angels can invest in two 

(Continued on page 41) 
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‘ye a close look at the world’s new 
standard in professional clarinets. It’s the 
Boosey & Hawkes 8-10, a vintage wood 
clarinet with the favored continental bore. 
Keywork of forged nickel silver, hand-fitted 
by senior craftsmen. Price of the 8-10 is 
just under two hundred dollars. Perform- 


ance just out of this world! Try it and see. 


“~ 


\ 


For free literature and dealer's name, write C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 
Dept. H-2304 460 West 34th Street, New Ye 


rk, or 1100 Broadway, San 
Antonio, Texas. In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 
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Musical Val 


are Human Values 


WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


HE 

organization or program is un- 
deniably dependent upon its lunda- 
mental worth, leadership and goals, 
for without such there can be no 
progress and no perpetuation, The 
advancement of our band program 
in America can be attributed to those 
leaders who zealously maintained 
their ideals, lovalty and efforts, and 
who foresaw the true musical values 
and worth of the concert band. 

The test of anything is not its age, 
but its quality and use. We are find- 
ing this fact being more forcibly 
proved today, as see ourselves 
challenging and questioning many 
things which heretofore were con- 
sidered firmly established in our 
American way of life. 

To all who believe with passionate 
conviction in the concert band and 
its potential value to mankind, the 
present era of social, economic and 
world-wide political changes, through 
which civilization is currently pass- 
ing, offers a rare challenge and 
opportunity. 

True musical values are only so 
when they are true human values. 
Bands and music exist wholly and 
solely for the sake of life. Anything 
in bands and music which does not 
serve these ends in no way deserves 


quality or growth of an 


we 


its place. 

Just what role the concert band 

For more than thirty years the name of 
William D. Revelli has been synonymous 
with the bands of America. His vision and 
ideals have been amply demonstrated by 
the bands of the University of Michigan, 
where he has achieved national recognition 
as one of our leading conductors. This is 
the first of a series of excerpts from his 


recent addresses. 
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will play in the music of the future 
will depend largely upon the vision 
and foresight of the many thousands 
of band conductors to be found in 
every citv, town, hamlet and cross- 
roads in America. 

Concert band music is music pre- 
sented in its most democratic form. 
For the hundreds of thousands ol 
people who attend our school, col- 
lege, service, community, municipal 
and professional band concerts each 
season, the music of these bands can 
create and stimulate a keen desire 
for and a better understanding of 
good music. 


Repertory Important 


But if it is to achieve its just place 
in the musical world, the concert 
band must be provided with a 
respectable repertory; a_ literature 
which will challenge its every re- 
source; works by our most eminent 
contemporary composers; works 
scored originally for the concert 
band; compositions which make of 
the concert band a “voice of its 
own,” not one which has found it 
more convenient to “borrow, beg, or 
steal!” 

The mushroom growth of the 
school band movement, plus the slow 
but gradual growth in both numbers 
and quality of university and college 
bands, as well as the long awaited 
and richly deserved recognition of 
our better municipal and service 
bands, have all contributed toward 
creating a more sympathetic and 
enthusiastic attitude toward the band 
and its function as a worthwhile 
medium of musical expression. 


That the concert band has suc- 
ceeded in achieving its present musi 
cal status is in itself a true indication 
of its potentialities in the 
ahead. We must realize that 
recently have prominent composers, 
conductors and musical audiences 
come to recognize the concert band 
as a self-justifving medium and to 


appreciate it as an instrument worthy 


years 
only 


of their serious consideration. 

On the other hand, the orchestra 
has never, in its entire existence, had 
to overcome such obstacles, parti- 
cularly 
to some extent by the creative genius 
of the world’s foremost 
During the early vears of the band’s 
existence, only a few of the promi 
nent composers evinced even a luke- 
interest in utilizing its re- 
source as a medium for their crea 
tive talents. As a result of this 
neglect, the band remained for many 
state insofar as its 


since its course was charted 


composers. 


warm 


years in a static 
instrumentation and repertoire were 
concerned. 

The reason for the 
century composers’ indifferent atti- 
tude toward the band is understood 
if we will study the various problems 
which they were certain to encounter 
when composing for the band of 
that time. 

First, there was the major problem 
of instrumentation; wind instru- 
ments of that period were of inferior 
quality and limited in range. The 
intonation was most imperfect and 
the timbre, both individually and 
collectively, was unpleasant. The 
mechanism was crude; the reeds and 
mouth-pieces were inadequate and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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HAMMOND 


Arrangements by 


MARK LAUB 


BALDWIN 
Arrangements by 


JERRY GERARD 


Four unusually fine collections of the outstanding popular 


songs from the BMI repertoire . . . favorite standards that 


are played and sung wherever music is heard. Included 
are “The Song from Moulin Rouge.” “Because of You.” 


RECENT HAMMOND ORGAN FOLIOS 


HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
Twenty-Four selections appropriate for every im- 
portant American holiday . arranged by Mark 


Laub for Spinet Model M and Pre-set Models $1.50 


HITS FOR THE HAMMOND SPINET ORGAN 
Twelve of the most popular successes arranged by 
Mark Laub . 


Rouge, Because of You, and other favorites. $1.50 


. contains The Seng from Moulin 


New arrangements by Mark Laub... 


songs and college melodies . . . 


WURLITZER 
Arrangements by 


LOUIS HOLLINGSWORTH 


CONN 


Arrangements by 


MARK LAUB 


“It's a Big, Wide, Wonderful World” and many other 

outstanding selections. Special arrangements for each 

instrument are by nationally recognized authorities. 
Price: $1.50 each 


SPINET HAMMOND FOR THE HOME 
Ten of the world’s most beautiful melodies ar- 
contains classic pieces 


ranged by Mark Laub... 


by Schumann, Wagner and others. . . . $1.25 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SONG BOOK 
A collection of 20 of the foremost college song hits 
includes “On Wisconsin.” “Rambling Wreck 


From Georgia Tech” and many others. . . $1.50 


FORTY FAVORITE SONGS FOR THE HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN 
a complete repertoire of popular hits, classic folk 


the perfect collection for home singing. . . . . $1.50 


Sole Selling Agent 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


1 West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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HE hope of writing a song 

springs eternal in the human 
breast—which takes in quite a lot of 
people. In my many years as a tel- 
lurian, an inhabitant of this earth, 
that is, I have yet to meet a man, 
woman or child who doesn’t want to 
write a song. 

Susie, my eight-year-old grand- 
daughter, is in the throes of dashing 
off a ditty. Our family medico hums 
me a tune he is working on while 
taking my blood pressure. Groucho 
Marx’s sepia-tinted maid has some 
words she has written which, as she 
said to me, “Mr. Ruby, I like you to 
make some music for.” What did I 
do about it? I left town under cover 
of darkness and haven’t been seen or 
heard of since. 

All of which brings me around to 
baseball and some baseball players I 
have known who also have made 
passes at the Muse, a lineal descend- 
ant of Euterpe, who presides over 
Tin Pan Alley. The following are 
just a few of the national pastimers 
who had a greater compulsion to 
write a hit than to make one. (With 
me it was the other way around, but 
that’s another story.) 

There was George Moriarity, a 
famous Major League umpire, who, 
in his playing days, guarded the hot 
corner for the Detroit Tigers. Most 
of his waking hours, those not spent 


Harry Ruby scarcely needs any introduc- 
tion as a songwriter, with such permanent 
hits as “Three Little Words,” “I Want to 
Be Loved by You,” “Who's Sorry Now?,” 
“My Sunny Tennessee” and “Nevertheless” 
to his credit, with lyrics by Bert Kalmar. 
(This famous team supplied the biographi- 
cal material for a successful motion picture 
of the same title as their best known song, 
“Three Little Words.”) What is not gen- 
erally known is that Harry Ruby had youth- 
ful ambitions to become a ball-player, and 
actually worked out with professional teams 
a number of times. 
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on the playing field, were spent writ- 
ing songs. I understand he did get a 
couple of them published. He 
wanted to be a songwriter almost as 
much as I wanted to be a second 
baseman (but let’s leave me out of 
this). 

A few decades ago, the White Sox 
had an able chucker by the name of 
Doc White. Good as he was on the 
mound, he would have chucked it 
all to be a songwriter. Alas! He had 
less luck in the music mart than 
Moriarity did. 

Then there was that great first- 
sacker, who, for grace and style, was 
compared with the immortal Hal 
Chase. After Babe hung up the 
glove, and returned to his native 
California, he phoned me to ask if 
he could talk to me about something. 
Who, particularly if his name hap- 
pens to be Harry Ruby, wouldn't 
want to talk to Babe Dahlgren? But 
little did I suspect that the thing he 
wanted to talk to me about was a 
briefcase full of songs he had written, 
And they weren't bad either. But he 
went into some other business. 

When a definitive history of the 
Great National Pastime is written, 
there will be at least one chapter 
devoted to the story of a certain man 
who went to Biloxi, Miss. with the 
Washington Senators back in 1931 
and played in an intra-squad game. 
Coincidentally, the man I am talking 
about is the writer of this article. 
The one and only Walter Johnson 
was pitching that day. As I stepped 
up to the plate, the third base coach, 
Al Schacht, announced to the spec- 
tators: “The man approaching the 
plate is the writer of Three Little 
Words.” Then, using a bat as a 
baton, Schacht led the fans in singing 
the song. 

This was the last thing I wanted. 
It made me furious. How did I do 


The Author with Red Skelton 


up there? Well, I will go to my 
reward believing that I struck out— 
on three fast bails down the middle 
—not because of those bullets the 
Big Train served up to me but 
because of what Schacht did. 

After the game, in the dressing- 
room, Johnson confided to me that 
he had always wanted to write a 
song. In fact, as he also confided, he 
was working on one with one of his 
catchers. I told him that I couldn't 
understand why he, the greatest 
pitcher in baseball, would want to 
be a songwriter. He laughed: “I 
can’t understand why a big song- 
writer like you wants to be a base- 


ball player.” It ended in a stalemate; 


neither of us understood. 

I know that I will not be remem- 
bered centuries hence for the songs 
I have written. But there is an out- 
side chance that I may be talked 
about as the only songwriter who 
ever made good as a ballplayer (well, 
nearly made good, anyway). And, 
while I admit I am not in the same 
league with Berlin, Hammerstein, 
Rodgers, etc., as a songwriter, I do 
believe that I was a much better 
baseball player than Einstein was a 
violinist. 
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INDIANA 


CHIEFTAIN CORNET Mellow, 
yet sparkling in timbre, the voice of this new 
instrument is true cornet quality. Acoustically 
designed for ease in speaking, finest intona- 
tion. Length, 16% in.; hand engraved bell, 
4% in. diameter. Lacquered brass finish, nickel 
trim. Complete with medium cup mouth- 
piece, music lyre and quality case. 


$139.50 


BRASSES by 
MARTIN 


CHIEFTAIN 
TRUMPET Slightly 
more brilliant than the corner, 
though tonally rich and full, 
this trumpet has easy response 
and flexibility that is truly our- 
standing. Length, 21% in 

hand engraved bell, 4% in 
diameter. Lacquered brass fin- 
ish, nickel trim. Complete 
with medium cup mouthpiece, 
music lyre and quality case 


$139.50 


CHIEFTAIN TROMBONE - 
Concert-quality tone is combined in this 
instrument with finest, trouble-free slide 
action . . . made by Martin specialists. Bal- 
anced intonation, unusual flexibility. Bell is 
7 inches in diameter. Lacquered brass finish, 
nickel trim. Complete with mouthpiece, music 


lyre and quality case. 
$139.50 


See your dealer or write 
The Martin Band Instrument Company 


= INDIANA INSTRUMENTS = 4 
= CARRY THE = , 
= 50 YEAR 
= MARTIN = 
= GUARANTEE = Mw 
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N recent months, and especially 

since the Russians successfully 
launched their Sputniks I and II, 
many official and unofficial state- 
ments have been made on the need 
to train more Much re- 
sponsibility for our own lag in sci- 
entific attainment is placed at the 
door of education. Pressures on 
schools to take action will be pro- 
nounced in local situations 
the country during the next months. 
Meanwhile, other voices, including 
the Vice-President’s, have urged the 
necessity for balanced thinking and 
long-term vision. It is their plea that 
not only the need to be 
brought into the focus of a new age, 
but other human interests as well. 
The present statement will approach 
this problem from the view of the 
arts. 

1. Whatever our own concerns— 
religion, family life, the humanities, 
the arts—we can all agree that every 
vital step toward survival as a free 
nation should be taken. There will 
be sincere disagreements on the steps 
needed, but not on the larger goal. 

2. Survival as a human value is 
empty without a content or a pro- 
gram beyond life itself. It is not 
enough to live. The question which 
has plagued all mankind cannot be 
avoided by Americans: to Iltve fo 
what? We submit that any mature 
approach to that question will con- 
clude that the arts are an integral 
part of the total culture, that they 
provide fundamental insights into 


scientists. 


across 


scienc es 


Max Kaplan is on the Faculty of Boston 
University’s School of Fine and Applied 
4rts, having come there from the University 
of Illinois last Fall. He is now engaged in 
establishing a Fine Arts Center at Boston 
University and serving also as Chairman of 
the MENC VIIT on Music in 
the Community. 
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rts in America 


MAX KAPLAN 


both the means and the ends of life. 
There are many interpretations of 
the functions of the arts: as com- 
munication, as ineffable and inde- 
finable beauty, as a common social 
interest, as relaxation, as therapy, 
or as a source for integration of per- 
sonality. They serve us in many 
waVs. 


Contribution of the Arts 


Although some human_ experi- 
ences are difficult to define or 
evaluate in precise terms, this is no 
indication that they are less signifi- 
cant. This applies especially to the 
arts. Their contribution is immense, 
but immeasurable. Their satisfac- 
tions are many, but not always ob- 
jectively manifest. Unlike an earth 
satellite, the song and symphony do 
not enlarge our knowledge of the at- 


mosphere or of physical properties, 
but they too have a beat-beat and 
they symbolize a mastery of space 
and time. 

3. An appraisal of the place of 
the arts in America will show, on 
the one hand, a tremendous expan- 
sion and growth in quality during 
the past half century, and on the 
other hand, a greater need for art in 
view of current social trends. Among 
recent developments calling for a re- 
examination and intensification of 
aesthetic activitv are these: further 
mechanization and automation ol 
work, with consequences for more 
leisure; gropings in the new sub- 
urbia for a creative and constructive 
wav of life; the searchings for non- 
material objectives evidenced in re- 
newed religious activity; the quest 
for personal and group integrity and 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BECAUSE YOU WANTED ONE FOR 


Beason. 
one Dial 


FOR BRASSES 


(Successor to fingering chart) 


Here’s another useful, giant TONE DIAL from Bruno, in 
answer to your requests for a brass version. The 
BESSON TONE DIAL for Brasses, like its counterpart, 
the popular Boosey & Hawkes clarinet tone dial, 

hangs conveniently on your band room wail. 


Students simply dial any note, and the BESSON TONE DIAL 


automatically and simultaneously shows the 

correct fingering for both treble and bass clef brass 
instruments, from trumpet to sousaphone! It also gives 
valuable tips on the care of brass instruments. 


You'll want at least one BESSON TONE DIAL for 
Brasses in your school. Mail coupon today for one free 
copy, compliments of your BESSON dealer. 

(Extra copies are available at $2.00 each.) 


SINCE 1834 


Cc. BRUNO & SON, INC. 
460 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. or 
res yw 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Texas. 
BRUNO In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto. 
MEANS) SECURITY 


C. BRUNO & SON, INC. (to any address listed below left) 
(Check 

A. | am an active teacher. 
[] Please send me one free BESSON TONE DIAL for 


Brasses for my classroom 
I am enclosing $2.00 each for xtra 
BESSON TONE DIALS. 

B. | am a student. 


I am enclosing $2.00 for one BESSON TONE DIAL 
for my own use. 


name and title 


school 


address 


city, zone, state 
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MONG the disc jockeys of 

America are a great many men 
of fantastic skill, taste and imagina- 
tion. You caused radio to jump out 
of bed and click its heels a few years 
back, while the public was dressing 
for the funeral. You made radio 
once again a vital force on the Amer- 
ican scene, a source of first-rate en- 
tertainment, anc — best of all — you 
made it pay. 

But what's been happening in the 
last vear or two? To say that many 
of you have grossly mishandled this 
great, fat money-maker — radio — 
would be understating the case. 
Some of you have made the man who 
killed the goose that laid golden 
eggs look like Bernard Baruch. 

You carefully built yourselves into 
the monarchs of radio and then you 
wen’ and abdicated—abdicated your 
programming to the corner record 
shop; to the eight to fourteen-year- 
olds; to the pre-shave crowd that 
makes up twelve per cent of the coun- 
try’s population and zero per cent ot 
its buying power, once you eliminate 
pony tail ribbons, popsicles and pea- 
nut brittle. 

Back in Longfellow’s time—happy 
man—there came “a pause in the 
day’s occupation that was known 
as the Children’s Hour.” On much 
of today’s radio we're lucky to get a 
Grown-up Hour any time before 
midnight. Adults all over the land 
are yearning for a pause in the day’s 
cacophony. I, too, believe that youth 


Mitch Miller, now heading the Popular 
Division of Columbia Records, is famous 
as a discoverer of new talents and an ar- 
ranger and promoter of old songs. He ts 
also an outstanding virtuoso of the oboe. 
Here are excerpts from his historic address 
to the Disc Jockeys’ convention 


must be served—but how about some 
music for the rest of us? 

I know that most of you agree 
with me that much of the juvenile 
stuff pumped over the air waves 
these days hardly qualifies as mu- 
sic. But your standard answer is: 
“We're not here to educate. We're 
here to give them what chey want.” 

What who wants? Certainly not 
the seventy-five per cent of the na- 
tion over fourteen vears old! If they 
did, they wouldn't be buying hi-fi 
record players in unprecedented 
numbers, setting them up in the 
living-room, shutting off the radio 
—and creating their own homemade 
programming departments! 


Singles and LP’s 


Certainly not those who want vari- 
ety, musicianship, a little bit of liter- 
acy, and a bit more sophistication in 
their music. And, gentlemen, that’s 
the majority—the majority who've 
turned the record business upside 
down in recent years. Four years 
ago seven out of ten dollars spent 
on records were spent buying singles. 
Since then that figure’s been cut ex- 
actly in half, while the LP share of 
the record buyer's dollar has dou- 
bled! At a time when the dollar vol- 
ume in record buying has _ risen 
mightily, the singles market has ac- 
tually declined! As the bulk of the 
public finds it can’t hear the music 
it’s hungry for on single records on 
the radio, it turns more and more to 
buying LP’s to satisfy a grown-up 
musical appetite on hi-fi sets at home. 
It must be more than a coincidence 
that single record buying went into 
a decline at the very time the num- 
ber of students that program the 


Top Forty and other lists climbed 
to a new high. 

“Well,” you reply, “that may be, 
but we radio stations are doing O.K. 
in the rating department.” Yes, but 
we both know that ratings are com- 
parative. Each of you is fighting for 
vour share of the milk—after the 
cream’s been skimmed off. The cur- 
rent phenomenal grosses of the re- 
cording companies show that the 
country is hungry for music. Tele- 
vision has failed over and over again 
to satisfy that hunger. It lies in your 
power to bring the grown-ups back 
to radio music; you have the re- 
sources, and many responsible com- 
panies are giving you the records to 
program the kind of balanced mu- 
sic that will switch on many of the 
hundred and _ thirty-seven million 
home radios that now stand silent 
most of the time. 

And what about those thirty-six 
million car radios? In my state, if 
you're old enough to drive, you're 
too old to drive to the tender re- 
miniscences of the Junior High 
School set. 

O.K., so who’s the “thev” in radio's 
standard defense — “We're here to 
give them what thev want?” It is 
usually the mvthical “thev’ who 
make up the Top Forty song lists. 
At its best, the Top Forty presents 
only a philosophical problem on a 
par with “Which came first, the 
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chicken or the egg?” Does the de- 
mand for a record come because you 
play it first, or do the kids demand 
it because they find it in the Top 
Forty? 

Does a so’.g get elected to the Top 
Forty or is it appointed to the list? 
We could go on like this for weeks— 
but if the Top Forty is an election, 
will somebody please blow the 
whistle for the Honest Ballot As- 
sociation? 

You jockeys have accepted with 
saintly forbearance your role of 
spreading the gospel according to the 
Top Forty. Every one of vou has a 
feel for music and a sense of pro- 
eramming ‘wav bevond what many 
of you have been dispensing. In 
prior years vou would recommend a 
record to your listeners for its vocal 
quality, its stvle, its unique arrange- 
ment, its balance, or its emotional 
impact. Now what can you sav? 
“Here's number Seventeen at Martv’s 
Music Shop.” You used to plav a 
record because vou liked it: it was 
part of the personality of your show 
—and it made good programming. 
Now you play it for “Sam, Joe, Flo, 
Sal, Mickev, and Joyce loves Shorty 
and will he please meet her after 
three at the sweet shop, second booth 
from the rear.” 

The kids write the records, per- 
form them and pick the ones you 
play. I've got an idea: How about 
sub-teen-age disc jockeys, salesmen 
and station managers? Then vou can 
all take off for a well-deserved rest. 

If vou media buyers think none 
of this applies to you, you're very 
much mistaken. It all translates 
quickly and painfully into advertis- 
ing dollars and cents. Most of vou 
buy radio listeners for vour clients 
at so much per pound, like meat. 
But how much of what vou pay for 
is U. S. Prime and how much is fat, 
eristle and bone? How many listen- 
ers to sub-teen music are going to 
buy a car, an airline ticket, a pair 
of shoes, a can of soup, or—God 
help us—a bar of soap? How many 
can tell a floor mop from a pogo 
stick? 

I know, you're prepared to bom- 
bard me with statistics about sub- 
liminal listening. Junior's got the 
radio on so loud in the bedroom that 
some of it’s bound to filter through 
to Mom in the kitchen. But what's 
the theory of subliminal advertising? 
That the listener gets an unconscious 
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sales message while he’s seeing or 
hearing something he enjoys. Then 
when he meets up with the product, 
he associates it with a pleasant ex- 
perience and buys it. But what hap- 
pens when vou come up against a 
product you associate with the sub- 
teen records that ricochet through 
vour head all week? Ten to one you 
tear hell-for-leather for the other 
end of the store and reach for the 
competitor's product. 


Quantity vs. Quality 


The truth is, if advertising were a 
matter of counting heads, your prod- 
ucts would be not in Life, Time 
Magazine, Saturday Evening Post, 
but in scandal magazines with much 
larger circulations, not in The New 
Yorker but in comic books. You'd 
be cheek-by-jowl with the pimple 
ads, and those You-Too-Can-Be-A- 
Ninetvy-Seven-Pound-Weakling ads. 
Ihe magazines and newspapers are 
constantly paying for studies to show 
how many doctors and lawyers and 
businessmen thev have among their 
readers; how manv housewives, how 
manv heads of familv earning five 
thousand dollars and up. They're 
proud to show advertisers the adult 
audience they've worked to build, an 
audience with buving power, an au- 
dience to a great extent of refugees 
from radio. 

In printed media, you advertising 
buvers are careful to surround your 
products with an aura of dignity 
that will generate respect for them. 
You buv the venerable newsmaga- 
zines, the long-established women’s 
magazines, the picture magazines 
only if thev’re not too cheesecakev. 


The settings in which the ads appear 
help paint a picture of your product 
—sound, reliable, trustworthy. Then, 
when vou turn around and buy a 
radio spot, you don't care if it comes 
before a record made by the ap 
prentices during lunch hour in the 
boiler works, or after what sounds 
like the death rattle of a laughing 
hvena. 

I can see vou station owners ob- 
jecting, “Why should we change our 
programming at a time when busi- 
ness is going great?” But just be- 
cause you're making a profit and this 
is a seller’s market, it doesn’t follow 
that vou’re making the profit you 
should. And if the economy slumps 
further, which stations will best 
weather the storms ahead? I believe 
it will be the ones with distinct per- 
sonalities, the ones that jump out 
at vou as vou're twirling the dial be- 
cause they're not programming with 
the herd. A policy of music and news 
is great. 3ut it can only work in the 
long run if it doesn’t rest on fresh 
news and stale music. 

You stations aren't thinking clear- 
lv into the future when you gear 
vourself to the eight to fourteen- 
vear-old mentality. Every vear, a 
large chunk of the audience, at the 
top end of vour age span, gets over 
its musical growing pains and gives 
up the game of rebelling against 
parents, teachers and the world at 
large. That means that everv five 
vears the stations that program for 
sub-teens turn over almost their en- 
tire audience. The smart station is 
the one that recognizes that you're 
a grown-up a lot longer than vou’re 
a sub-teen, and works to build a 
permanent audience. If I read the 
signs right, the trend is starting in 
that direction, and some very im- 
portant stations are changing their 
policies toward this goal. 

One other word to station owners. 
You pay for the best equipment, you 
seek out golden-voiced announcers, 
vour engineers work to get the best 
signal possible, and then what? You 
play records so badly produced the 
listener thinks he can’t tune vou in 
properly. If vour announcers and 
jockeys talked with the quality of 
most of these juvenile records, you'd 
fire them on the spot. 

Some of vou mav sav, “Mitch is 
getting old; his beard is flecked with 
erev.”’ You may sav that twenty vears 
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Patience and Fortitude 
(A Piano Playlet) 


Scene I: (Miss X’s studio. She ts giv- 
ing a lesson to a pupil who has 
an audition with a scholarship 


hoard tomorrow.) 


Miss X: (Telephone rings.) Hello. 
This is Miss X's studio. 


Voice: Oh, Miss X! I’ve been trving 
to get you for the past thirty 
minutes. Those people on my 
line! I tell vou, it’s something 
terrible! I met you at Mrs, Spar- 
renbill’s tea: vou’ll remember 
me. I had on the chartreuse lace 
with brown sequins. I’m Mrs. 
Greene, Mrs. Rolpert Greene— 
with an “e” please . . . well, 
really three “e’s.”” (Laughs.) 


Miss X: Mrs. Greene, will you please 
excuse me? I’m just in the midst 
of a very important lesson with 
a pupil who goes before the 
scholarship board tomorrow 


night... . 


Voice: I do hate to bother you now, 
but I have to talk with you 
today. My husband is away on a 
trip. A business trip. He sells 
bolts, bolts for (Pupil ts 
tinkling on piano quietly.) 


Miss X: I am sorrv, Mrs. Greene, but 
this is the last chance I'll have 

ED « 
Voice: Rolpert Jr.’s father, that’s 
Rolpert Sr., (everyone teases me 
about calling them by the same 
name)... well, Rolpert Sr. is 
going to be back in town tomor- 
row. He’s flying, incidentally. 
And he made me promise that 
I'd see you today sure because 
. guess what? Well, I'll save 
the news until I see you. Rolpert 
Sr. made me promise that I'd 
have Rolpert Jr. registered with 
you before he got back, and I 
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MARY JANE NORMAN 


never can tell when he’s going 
to surprise me by getting back 
early. You wouldn't believe it! 
We've been married seventeen 
vears, and we still play games 
like newlyweds, but he'll really 
be quite annoyed if I don’t have 
Rolpert Jr. enrolled. 


Miss X: (Trying desperately to con- 
trol her exasperation.) Um very 
sorrv, Mrs. Greene, but I must 
consider what this might mean. 


Voice: I can’t hear you, Miss X. 
Rolpert Jr. is racing the motor. 
I left the car running just out- 
side the entrance and our tele- 
phone is right beside the door. 
I've been telling Rolpert for a 
long time that we should have 
it moved. .. . ALL RIGHT, 
DEAR, MOTHER’S COMING! 
We'll see you in just a few 
moments, my dear. We live on 
North Kensington Drive next to 
the... YES, ROLPERT! We 
had planned to stop by the 
Power and Light Company 
offices but Rolpert is eager to 
see you, so we'll be right over. 


(Curtain) 


Scene II: (The same. Fifteen minutes 
later. Sound of Beethoven record 
as curtain rises. Pupil has just 
left. Doorbell has been ringing 
throughout.) 


Miss X: (Opening door) Yes? Mrs. 
Greene? 

Mrs. G: Well, how do vou do? This 
is Rolpert, Jr. Speak to your 
future teacher, Rolpert. 


Rovpert: (Extends his hand reluct- 
antly and glares mutely through 


his thick lenses.) 


Mrs. G: Now, about Rolpert. He has 
asthma. And if vou don’t mind, 
we'd like for vou to move the 
house plants on the day he 
comes for his lesson. He’s terribly 
allergic to achmiae_ recinae, 
which I see vou have growing in 
vour window . and also ani- 
mal fur ... vou have a dog, 
don’t vou? I noticed a leash 
hanging on the door-knob. Rol- 
pert used to have a... 


Miss X: Mrs. Greene, perhaps Rol- 
pert would like to look at last 
Sunday's comics. Thev're on the 
sun-porch, I usually try to con- 
fer with parents without the 
children. ... 


Mrs. G: (Horrified) Comic books! 
Heavens no, we've never let one 
enter our house. We censor our 
child's reading material very 
carefully. In fact, we plan every- 
thing very carefully for Rolpert, 
Junior. 


Rovpert: (Explores Miss X’s desk, 
discovers some gold Christmas 
stars and sticks them on keys of 
piano.) 


Mrs. G: Isn't that sweet? He goes 


(Continued on page 40) 
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with the times! 


NOW...INSTRUCTIONS CAN BE 


ps A BREEZE yw 


METHODS \ 


CLARINET TRUMPET 


SAXOPHONE DRUMS 
TROMBONE 


NEW series of Instrumental methods, for individual or class instruction 


Tailored to modern standards. 


Based’ on the results of actual teaching experience 
of two eminent music educators, John Kinyon and 
Valentine Anzalone. 


Mastery of each step through clear concise prés- 
entation and an abundance of drill material. 


Pupil interest never lags from beginning to end. 
Suitable f@r the beginner of any age. 


The ONLY imethod thatJets you schedule Trumpet 
and Trombone €lasses tagether. The Trumpet and 
Trombone books match. * \ 


\ 


Music Publishers Holding Corp., Dect. ! 
619 West S4th Street 
New York 19,N.Y. 


Piease send free, single copies of the two Breeze-Easy items 


checked: [ ] Clarinet Method Saxophone Method 
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Musical Tent Shows 


MAX EISEN 


HE summer of 1958 will see the 

record number of 26 musical 
arena tent theatres in operation, per- 
forming such hit shows as The Most 
Happy Fella, Damn Yankees and 
Happy Hunting, as well as such 
time-honored Broadway long-runs as 
Oklahoma!, Show Boat, Finian’s 
Rainbow, Silk Stockings and Carou- 
sel. 

This new kind of theatre, in exist- 
ence only for 10 years, has become 
one of the most flourishing forces on 
the American musical scene today. 
With a network of tents stretching 
from coast to coast and into Canada, 
it is expected that the canvas big-tops 
will play to 3,000,000 people and 
gross approximately $6,000,000 dur- 
ing a season which will last an aver- 
age of 15 weeks. 

Begun in 1949 by St. John Terrell 
in Lambertville, N. J., the idea of 
arena tent staging was first conceived 
while he was still in the service dur- 
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ing World War II, as an efficient and 
inexpensive means to entertain large 
numbers of recreation-hungry GI's. 
Putting his scheme into operation 
after the war cost him $25,000, To- 
day the cost of starting a tent the- 
atre has in some cases multiplied ten- 
fold. 

Though musical arena tent the- 
atres present productions of the 
highest professional calibre, they have 
been greatly responsible for squiring 
new talent to the footlights of Broad- 
way and the sound stages of Holly- 
wood. Among the many top perform- 
ers of today who got their first solid 
roles in tent productions are Jo Sul- 
livan, Art Lund, Virginia Gibson, 
Elaine Stritch, Stephen Douglass, 
Elaine Malbin, David Burns and 
others too numerous to mention. 

More important, the music tents 
have provided employment and a 
chance to gain experience for scores 
of young singers, dancers and musi- 


cians who are very often drafted 
from the areas in which the theatres 
are located. These talented young- 
sters play roles in shows in which 
they might otherwise never have a 
chance to perform. 

The reason for the popularity ot 
this new type of theatre no doubt 
stems from the sense of intimacy the 
audience derives from viewing a 
show. The circular seating arrange- 
ment surrounding the stage very of- 
ten places the spectator no more 
than some 40 odd feet away from the 
actors. With entrances and exits be- 
ing made through the aisles, the 
viewer gets a gratifying sense of par- 
ticipation in the evening's proceed- 
ings. 

Usually set in surroundings to 
complement their unique appear- 
ance, the tents vary in appearance 
from the most modern structures 
ever built in canvas to Barnum-like 
circus settings. The Lyric Circus in 
Skaneateles, N. Y. is situated on the 
scenic Finger Lakes; the Sacramento 
Music Circus in California is set 
across the street from the impressive 
Governor's mansion; Rhode Island's 
Warwick Music Theatre is located 
on Greenwich Bay near Newport; 
the Melody Tent in Hyannis, Mass. 
is located on resort-filled Cape Cod; 
the Rve Music Theatre, Rve, N. Y. is 
one mile beyond an amusement park 
overlooking Long Island Sound; the 
Larabertville Music Circus in New 
Jersev sits on Music Mountain, be- 
neath which stretches the Delaware 
River and Bucks County, while the 
Oakdale Musical Theatre in Wal- 
lingford, Conn. is deep in New Eng- 
land countryside. 

However, suburban settings have 
not hampered the tents’ ingenuity 
for novel staging. One theatre pro- 
duced On the Town, which incor- 
porated an ice show starring Olym- 
pic champion Dick Button, even 
though there was a hazard of the ice 
melting during the hot summer. 
Wish You Were Here was done with 
a real swimming-pool set into the or- 
chestra pit, in which the actors went 
swimming. This was in addition to a 
basketball court which was laid out 
on the stage with two teams fighting 
it out in a real game during one 
scene. Another company imported 
“flying” equipment from England 
for Barrie’s fantasy, Peter Pan. 

The success of these musical the- 
atres-in-the-round is attested by the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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MEREDITH WI/LLSON SAYS: 


excerpt from 
Musical Truth, 
October issue 


Meredith Willson (even after 37 years) is still J al 
a CONN man... as are thousands of the eo 
nation’s finest musicians. But, CONN means more than the 

world’s finest musical instruments. It also means 


first-rate help in organizing school bands and orchestras . . . the , 
excerpt from 


a recent 


clinician services of famous musicians . . . a clearing house of 
memorancum 


latest information for bandmasters and music directors . . . 
world’s largest selection of educational helps for music 
students . .. and the only full-time research in the industry, 


constantly seeking new and better ways to serve musical America. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENTS ARE USED IN 
“THE MUSIC MAN" — AMERICA’S SMASH MUSICAL HIT! 
SEE THE MUSIC MAN IN 

YOUR TOWN—YOUR CONN DEALER 
... or Write Conn Corporation, 
Dept. H- 2306 Elkhart, Indiana 


New CAPITOL 
RECORDS album, 
“The Music 
Man," contains 
all the show's 
hit songs... 
performed by 

the original 
~New York cast. 
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Singers Must 


DOROTHEA SPAETH 


[ is curtain time at the 
house; the lights dim, the music 
The set is simple and 
spacious and creates the desired 
mood in the eve of the onlooker. A 
single figure makes an entrance. .. . 
Kinglike? Queenlike? Probably 
not. The voice may and the 
tone may be clear and pure, but the 
whole effect is marred by the heavy 
artificial movements of 
the performer. 

Though the common and uncom- 
mon man who makes up an operatic 
audience couldn’t move better and 
certainly can’t sing, he senses that 
something is amiss. Yet he simply 
accepts the situation as part of the 
price to be paid along with the 
ticket for his love of music. The 
supporter of opera who would rather 
see it in the flesh than listen to 
recordings, and especially the com- 
mon uncommon man who will wait 
all evening for standing-room to see, 
certainly deserves to see something 
of beauty. 

Why is it necessary for him to pay 
this price for his love of opera and, 
even more important, why is it neces- 
sary for the creative vocal artist to be 
put in such an uncomfortable posi- 
tion? Granted that no singer wants 
to devote the precious time necessary 


opera 


begins. 


soar 


and stage 


Dorothea Spaeth is currently on the 
Faculty of The Manhattan School of Mu- 
sic and also her studio. 
She is a member of The Dance Teacher’s 
Guild (Standards Committee). She con- 
tributed an article, “Some Misconceptions 
about Posture” to “Dance Observer” and 
has developed an approach to Movement 
and Dance based on individual and highly 
successful theories, supported by practical 
demonstration. 


teaches at own 
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to become a dancer, and no one in 
the audience expects to see the move- 
ments of a faun, he does deserve, at 
the verv least, to see a walk and a 
stance which will not the 
dignitv and mood of the scene .. . 

Now, who is to blame for this 
obvious fault in a great art form? 
The performer who is trained in a 
system of education that believes that 
only the vocal chords need atten- 
tion? The audience that pays high 
prices for the pleasure of watching 
this unconscious satire, or the culture 
wherein dance is still the Cinderella 
of the arts, and movement, man’s 
most basic form of expression, is 
either neglected or 
courses in physical 
highly stvlized dance, 
which meet the needs of 
former? 


destroy 


relegated to 
education 01 
neither of 
the per- 


Some Experiments 


You can savy that the situation has 
improved because a few exceptional 
performers went bevond the call of 
duty (sometimes against heavy odds) 
and studied on their own. But this 
seems to have done little in the 
operatic world except cause com- 
placency. 

There are a few cases of experi 
mentation on the horizon and a few 
far-sighted persons who are willing 
to “stick their necks out” to help our 
younger generation of performers, 
but these are still rarities in the 
“high C factories” that must produce 
our future stars. 

This past year The Manhattan 
School of Music, under the vision 
and guidance of John Brownlee, has 
ventured to add to its already out- 


standing curriculum a= course in 
“The Anatomy of Movement for the 
Performer,” probably the first of its 
kind to be put into an accredited, 
professional school of music. This is 
not the same as a course in modern 
dance, ballet, calisthentics, eurhvth- 
mics, or acting, though it may have 
some of the elements of any or all of 
these and is, or should be, basic to 
all. 

It is a course in movement and its 
primary aim is to develop an aware- 
ness of the body as a dynamic instru- 
ment, so that the student may be- 
come at ease with himself and learn 
something about the act of standing 
and the act of walking. By doing 
and movements in 
these terms, he soon realizes that 
walking is much more than placing 
one foot in front of the other or the 
legs carrving an immobilized torso 
around in space. Through observa- 
tion, imitation and experimentation 
he discovers that few of us walk as 
nature intended. He finds out that 
what usually happens, in varying 
degrees in varied individuals, is 
something more aptly described as 
thump, clump, jerk, drag, shuffle, trip 
or bounce. But by rediscovering the 
act of walking in himself and observ- 
ing the other members of the class 
doing the same, he learns that taking 


specific exerc ises 
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a complete step in space is caused by 
an inner, rhythmically synchronized 
movement throughout the entire 
body. 

Although every class includes some 
actual work in the upright or two- 
footed position and its application 
to walking, the student begins by 
doing exercises and movements on 
the floor. This focuses his attention 
on the primary centers of motivation 
and control which lie in the torso 
and spine. This also helps to tone 
his musculature without the prob- 
lems of balance which the upright 
position demands. He starts loco- 
motion in terms of the inch-worm, 
then to “all fours,”’ and finally to the 
upright position, He applies the 
fundamental principles of movement 
experienced on the floor to the prob- 
lems of standing, walking and other 
natural functional and locomotor 
activities such as bending, stooping, 
swinging, falling, running and jump- 
ing. As a result he experiences the 
same muscle groups playing thei 
part in all forms of locomotion. He 
is beginning to become aware ol 
himself as a person who is dependent 
on muscle and bone, as well as 
thought and emotion, and he has 
found a rational base and tools by 
which he can permit changes in his 
movement co-ordinations to take 
place. 

There are certain basic laws of 
movement that conform to the struc- 


ture and design of the human body 
so that it can maintain an upright 
position without false strain and 
stress, enabling energy to flow 
through the entire system without 
being blocked at the joints. This is 
not something that can be achieved 
in terms of static “correct” posturing 
. . + or grasped piecemeal without 
some understanding of the spine, its 
shape and function in maintaining 
a fluid balance . . . or without a 
kinesthetic and sensory knowledge 
of the main motivation centers which 
lie in the pelvic and diaphragmic 
region. 

The image I use for the act of 
standing as it relates to movement is 
a see-saw, The postural moment cor- 
responds to the position of the see- 
saw in that split second when it is 
balanced in motion. The same 
muscles which move the body into 
action are also designed to maintain 
it for brief moments in a position 
of equilibrium in such a way that 
there is no undue strain or rigidity 
in one group or overslackness in 
another. The need and desire to 
teach movement based on sound 
principles has led me to the develop- 
ment of a concept based on five areas 
of balance and motivation in the 
human body. 1 have found this a 
workable foundation on which to 
introduce students of various needs 
to a better understanding of the body 
in rest and in motion. >>> 


The Author Conducts a Class at the 
Manhattan School of Music 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 
MUSICAL TAMING 


(Continued from page 8) 


except as they occurred naturally in 
the development of the play. Themes 
that musically characterized the 
major dramatis personae were in- 
vented. The primary musical pro- 
jection shifted between the singing 
actors on the stage and the orchestra 
in the pit as the need arose, and all 
was integrated so that the music 
would project (parallel with the 
play) the obvious or hidden emotions 
of the players. 

rhe musical fabric is spun from 
the primary and secondary themes 
introduced at their proper places, 
developed and transformed as the 
characters in the play underwent 
their development. 

In this continuous development, 
solos, duets, ensembles, etc. occur; 
occasionally definite musical forms 
(i.e., the three-voice fughetta in the 
first act between Lucentio, Tran‘o 
and Brondello as thev exchange 
habits. 

The compositional 
used, the harmonic and tonal fabric, 
are what I needed to project my 
thoughts. From triads to thirteenths, 
chords of the fourth, polychord, 
homophony, polyphony, modal, dia- 


techniques 


tonic, chromatic scales, etc., these 
technicalities are onlv a means and 
they must serve to achieve what is 
the goal of every composer: to cap- 
ture a moment of beauty. The com- 
poser is only an instrument and if 
through him the mysterious Deity 
known as Inspiration makes its 
presence known, he is humbly and 


deeply grateful. 


The 29th annual Chicagoland 
Music Festival will occur on Satur- 
day evening, August 23, 1958, at 
which time a cast of 8,000 singers, 
instrumentalists, dancers and baton- 
ists will present an evening of song 
and pageantry in Soldier Field, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


George McKav, Professor of Mu- 
sic at the University of Washington, 
will be a Visiting Professor in the 
University of Southern California’s 
School of Music during the 1958 


summer session, June 23-August 1. 
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ITH American education un- 

dergoing intense evaluation, it 
is significant that considerable atten- 
tion is being given to the importance 
of music in helping to develop crea- 
tive minds. While on one hand there 
are pressures for the mass production 
of engineers, technicians and _ scien- 
tists to meet the “quota” set by the 
number produced each year by Rus- 
sia, cooler and wiser heads have 
made it clear that quality is much 
more vital than quantity; that the 
good scientific mind must be well- 
balanced and creative, rather than 
merely filled with formulae and 
theorems; and that development of 
this type of mind requires emphasis 
on the subjects that nurture creativ- 
itv. 

The experience of distinguished 
men of science gives this support. 
For example, of 46 scientists and 
deans of technological institutes in- 
terviewed in a recent survev bv the 
American Music Conference, 70 per 
cent (32) said that the study of mu- 
sic helps to lay the foundation for 
developing a good scientific mind. 

[wo-thirds of these scientists are 
amateur musicians—four times the 
ratio of people who make music 
among the general population—and 
most of those who do not play in- 
struments themselves encourage their 
families to study music. 

\s an example, Dwight W. Bat 
teau, director of the laboratories in 
mechanical engineering and_profes- 
sor of electronics and instrumenta- 
tion at Harvard University, says: 
“We, as a family, enjoy music in all 
its aspects. It adds dimensions to liv- 


The author of this article is President of 
the American Music Conference, an organi 
zation that has proved itself a most stimu- 
lating force in the advancement of music 
in America. AMC recently joined forces with 
the National Federation of Music Clubs in 
sponsoring National Music Week. 
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ing, and essential ingredients for 
health, personal and social develop- 
ments. It brings people together in 
pleasure, permits extended self-ex- 


pression and communication—de- 
lights the ear, pleases the emotion, 
nourishes the spirit.” 

Batteau plays the piano, recorder 
and guitar, and his children the vio- 
lin, piano, cello and recorder. They 
enjov both chamber and folk music 
in their familv ensemble. 

Leaders in educational administra- 
tion also recognize music’s vital con- 
tribution to the development of the 
good scientist. 

Dr. Hobart H. Sommers, assistant 
superintendent of Chicago's public 
schools, specifically recommends the 
study of an instrument—particularly 
for scientific students. 

Sommers points out that learning 
to play an instrument develops at 
least four qualities that broaden 
imagination and heighten mental 
discipline: 

1) Concentration—There is no al 
most right in music, even in the most 


e Food of Science 


simple variety. The pitch and dura- 
tion of each tone must be exact to 
produce a pleasing effect. 

2) Perseverance—The range of 
music, from the most simple to the 
extremely complex, provides a con- 
stant challenge to the child's ability 
—a challenge that when overcome 
provides a feeling of self-accomplish- 
ment and develops the ability to see 
a task through to completion. 

3) Mental disc ipline— The stu- 
dent must obey the will of the com- 
poser and the group director. 

Teamwork and co-operation - 
The student who learns to play with 
a musical organization learns the 
importance of being on time, work- 
ing with others and the importance 
of co-operation in producing a good 
performance. 

Sommers also points out that the 
eve-and-hand co-ordination devel- 
oped in playing instruments is valu- 
able in developing motor responses. 
He adds that the mathematical pre- 
cision of notation and timing makes 
some contribution to mathematical 
judgment. 

Perhaps most important for the 
scientific student is the artistry of 
music, however. Sommers feels that 
“When the technical student learns 
only rules and regulations, his mind 
becomes static, scientifically dead.” 

The creative demands of music 
prepare the mind for the need to 
think creatively in science, he points 
out, 

Many other thoughtful leaders 
have voiced similar regard for the 
place of music in good education. 
Those in position to foster more and 
better music education have a new 
opportunity, as well as a challenge, 
to foster widespread understanding 
of music’s importance in the educa- 


tion of the creative mind, as well as 
in the sound education of every 


child. 
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DICK CONTINO 


and his 


A On Che Zz a 


Top artist and top accordion, Dick Contino and 
his Settimio Soprani make music as one... and 
so rich, vibrant, and swelling the tone, together 
these two seem to equal a whole accordion band. 
The Accordion Hall of Fame has no brighter star 
than Dick Contino, and it takes a superb instru- 
ment to answer his exacting tonal demands and 
to withstand his rigorous treatment. The Settimio 
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Soprani does—perfectly. Its century-old, world- 
wide reputation is well earned. Artists everywhere 
know thev can always depend upon the Settimio 


Soprani. Models for all accordionists from student 
to concert Star. 
CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Chicago 30, Illinois 
Exclusive Distributors: Bell, Settimio Soprani, and Cellini Accordions 
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HE State of Israel is only ten 
vears old, and its musical his- 
torv in modern times began just 
about forty vears ago. If the musical 
world nevertheless follows the ways 
and development of Israeli music 
with ever-growing interest, and 
Israel’s leading composers as well as 
her most promising talents are heard 
at international festivals and in con- 
cert and radio programs, we must 
seek the reason in the general artistic 
trend of our epoch. The Orient, 
which appeared to Europeans of past 
centuries as a romantic dreamland 
filled with mysterious secrets, has 
been brought nearer by the march of 
technological progress, but seems no 
less attractive to the thinker and the 
artist of the West. The arts of our 
times are indebted to oriental sources 
in many ways. In the process of 
gradual change of occidental music 
under the influence of ancient orien- 
tal tradition, Israel is destined to fill 
once more her ancient role—that of 
a bridge between the East and West. 

The Israeli composer draws his 
inspiration from many sources. His 
singular experience is the ever-pres- 
ent historical association of modern 
Israel with ancient biblical Palestine, 
where events of old are relived on 
modern soil. Just as new technologi- 
cal advances are used to develop his 
old, old country, there is nothing 
archaic in the historical orientation 
of the creative artist. He abandons 


The author of this informative article ts 
a music critic on the staff of the Jerusalem 
Post, whose work has been made available 
to our readers by former Senator and 
Governor Herbert Lehman, now heading 
an active campaign for Israel. 


Israel’s Music Today 


PETER GRADENWITZ 


the European transformations of 
traditional Jewish folklore and turns 
back to its ancient and oriental roots. 
The lilt of the Hebrew tongue makes 
demands on musical accentuation 
which differ greatly from anything 
experienced by a European musician. 
A novel experience, too, is the sound 
of an oriental orchestra and its in- 
struments, and of the very ancient 
practices of variation and impro- 
visation that characterize oriental 
music from the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean to the shores of China 
and bevond. 


A Musical History 


The short musical history of 
Israel is packed with events and 
already shows the contributions of 
the various generations that have 
helped build the country. The first 
generation of pioneers imported to 
Palestine the Yiddish folksong which 
in the countries of Eastern Europe 
had assimilated many Slavic ele- 
ments. A second generation, with 
Yoel Engel as its outstanding per- 
sonality, worked towards the Heb- 


raisation of the Ashkenazic-Jewish 
folklore. 

Around the vear 1930, we find the 
first independent Palestinian com- 
posers, many of them serving the 
choirs in kibbutzim and _ villages. 
With the founding of what is now 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and the establishment of the Jeru- 
salem Broadcasting Service, both in 
1936, a new epoch started in the 
musical life of the country. The in- 
flux of outstanding musicians from 
Europe raised the standard of per- 
formance as well as of teaching, and 
regular performanc es of the orchestra 
and of various chamber groups en- 
couraged local composers. 

We can soon distinguish between 
different schools of composition in 
composers who are not in their 
fifties. Folkloristic tendencies, with 
the Eastern European elements being 
gradually replaced by oriental trends, 
dominate the music of most com- 
posers from the countries of Eastern 
Europe, among them Josef Kamin- 
ski, Joachim Stutchewsky, Alexander 
Uriah Boscovich, and, to a certain 
degree, Odeon Partos. The develop- 
ment of Western modernism in the 
1920's and 1930's reverberates in the 
work of those musicians who came to 
Palestine from Central and Western 
Europe, like Erich Walter Sternberg, 
Paul Ben Haim, Josef Tal, and 
Hanoch Jacoby. 

But later, we notice a far-reaching 
change. The composers became 
familiar with the oriental tradition, 
especially since the growing immigra- 
tion of ethnic groups from Asia and 
North Africa. Many of the pupils 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


Indiana University School of Music) 


in 


teaching. 


I this time of the year a great many music educators are making plans to 
attend summer sessions and workshops with a view to gaining new insights 
and perhaps renewed inspiration concerning their responsibility toward the mu- 
sical training of their pupils. We all hope that the ime and money expended 
will bring fruitful results in terms of musical growth and increased effectiveness 


With this thought in mind, we have asked two music teachers, 


Maxine W. Blackwell and Daniel L. Martino, to share with us some of their 
experiences and ideas on the subject — Mrs, Blackwell from the standpoint of the 
public school music teacher and Mr. Martino from that of the university 
professor. Both are well qualified for this assignment. 


—].M.W. 


PRACTICAL WORKSHOP 
Maxine W. Blackwell 


S's vears ago the choral section 

“7 of the North Carolina Music 

Educators Association sponsored its 

first summer workshop. The dream 

of the planning committee was a con- 

centrated five-day 

= session, with both 

: students and teach- 

Bers participating 

m under the leader- 

ship of a competent 

me ocuest conductor. 

Only a minimum 

Bol deliberation was 

3 fm necessarv before the 

committee decided to invite Dr. Lara 

Hoggard to act as director of the 

initial workshop. Immediately en- 

thusiastic over the prospects of such 

an enterprise, Dr. Hoggard agreed to 

take his chance with the other under- 
writers of the project. 

Bv wav of encouraging high school 
vouth to attend the first summer ses- 
sion, students were required to pay 
but a nominal fee... actually only 
enough to take care of room, board 
and materials. The funda- 
mental purpose of the undertaking 
was to serve the recognized choral 
the state, and not to 
come an association with commercial 


music 


needs of be- 
possibilities. 

The first workshop was held at 
Catawba College in Salisbury, with 
less than a hundred teachers and stu- 
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dents in attendance, The enthusiasm 
of the group, however, more than 
compensated for its numerical small- 
ness. By the time the workshop en- 
tered its final day, we felt that its 
ultimate success as a permanent or- 
ganization was assured. The entire 
personnel expressed a desire to regis- 
ter for the next summer 
many promising to induce friends to 
do likewise. 

The second workshop convened at 
Appalachian State Teachers College 
in Boone, again under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Hoggard and with an 
enrollment of one hundred and fifty. 
The delightful mountain climate of 
Western North Carolina imbued the 
assembly with a true vacation spirit. 


session, 


Gradual Progress 


The third session was held on the 
coast at Camp Caswell, near Wil- 
mington and Wrightsville Beach, 
with a sizeable growth in member- 
ship. Despite constant rain and end- 
less swarms of mosquitoes, the group 
reluctantiv departed at the end of 
the five-day period. 

Ihe fourth and fifth workshops 
were held at East Carolina College 
in Greenville, each occasion witness- 
ing a marked increase in enrollment. 
Dr. Hoggard meanwhile had_ been 
asked and had agreed to become the 
permanent director of the workshop. 
Because of its very ample facilities, 
as well as the hospitable attitude 


of its music faculty, East Carolina 
College was selected as the site of 
the sixth summer session, which 
opens on June 9, with an expected 
attendance of four hundred. 

From the outset of the workshop 
the attendants have gained much in- 
spiration from Dr. Hoggard, and the 
music studied has tended to set a 
high standard in choral repertoire 
among the participants. Moreover, 
a rapport that ‘perhaps could not 
have been possible otherwise has re- 
sulted from bovs’ and girls’ singing 
side by side with their teachers. 

As presently organized, the work- 
shop has_ three periods daily for 
choral practice and two periods for 
recreation. Experienced counselors 
provide for the physical, social and 
recreational students. A 
significant and impressive feature of 


needs of 


each day's program is the devotional 
hour conducted by the bovs and girls 
themselves before retiring at night. 
An evaluation of the workshop 
inevitably highlights the fact that a 
fairly uniform quality of tone is be- 
the high 
school choral ensembles of the state. 
Other discernible benefits resulting 
from the study of twenty new num- 


coming apparent among 


each five-day session, 
much of the music being in 
eight-part harmony, are improved 


vocal techniques, correct breathing, 


bers during 


with 


good posture, pleasing facial expres- 


sion while singing, more accurate 


intonation, greater appreciation of 
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bovs and girls from various sections 
and facile sight-reading. of North Carolina. Regardless of 


key relationships and more rapid 


whether students come from some 
remote mountain community, {rem 
the coast, from the farm, or from the 
city, each is made to feel welcome 
and wanted, and each contributes 
in his own way to the success of the 
workshop. Although they may differ 
individually in numerous respects, 
these bovs and girls have one trait 
in common . . . a deep and abiding 
love for music. >>> 


On the last day of each workshop 
the final rehearsal is opened to the 
public. During the morning practice 
of that day the students select eight 
numbers they wish to use for the 
concluding rehearsal in the after- 
noon. Waiting until the last day to 
make the selections enables the 
group to study with equal emphasis 
a score of numbers rather than to 
concentrate on only a few designed 
to be sung publicly. —— 

While the advantages of the work- Mrs. Maxine W. Blackwell, who teaches 
shop are chiefly musical, other valu. school music in Kernersville, North 
able benefits are inherent in each ©4%7/na. is well known throughout that 
summer session. Many close and re- 
warding friendships are made among 


area for her successful choral work with 
children. She is chairman of the North 
Carolina Choral Workshop. 


proach is strongly reflected in the 
performance of the groups they con- 
duct. Nowhere is this more evident 
than at the many contests which are 
conducted throughout the country. 
It gives an adjudicator an empty, 
frustrated feeling to hear a fine en- 
semble, well instrumentated, tech- 
nically competent, play without that 
extra warmth and heart which will 
make the sessential difference be- 
tween a “cold” and an “inspired” 
performance. This quality, so in- 
tangible, which will make the dif- 
ference in an ensemble’s perform- 
ance, can come only from a group 
whose conductor has an aesthetically 
adequate background. 


WHAT, HOW. WHY? 
Daniel L. Martino 


T this time of year, many are 

considering the possibility and 
desirability of spending a summer 
in school. It becomes necessary pe- 
riodically to spend some time away 
from our jobs in 
order to attain a 
fresh outlook and 
a new perspective 
toward what we 
have been doing. 
Without this 
change of pace we 
all too often get 
settled comfortably 
in a rut, and become too self-satisfied 
and contented with what we've been 
doing and the way we've been doing 
it. How, then, can we hope to ac- 
quire such a background? In our 
periodic sessions of summer school, 


Broader Background 


During recent years, colleges and 
universities have placed too much 
emphasis on methodology, particu: we should concern ourselves with 
these courses which can contribute 
the most to a broader cultural back- 
ground. These are courses which can 
help us develop a sound musical 
philosophy and to reconcile such a 
philosophy with the principles which 
we put into practice. Too often phil- 
osophy and practice are considered as 
ends unto themselves, because one is 
so subjective and the 


larly in schools of music, There has 
been a widespread disregard of the 
aesthetic values of music. Instead, 
there have been substituted numer- 
ous and repetitious courses in what 
to teach (materials), and how to 
teach (methods). It is undeniably 
true that we need to have a wide 
knowledge of materials and the best 
ways to present them to our stu- 
dents, but not to the extent that we 
forget why we are doing so. 

It is regrettable that many music 
educators use almost exclusively a 
mechanical and technical approach 
to music. The nature of this ap- 


necessarily 
other so concrete or objective. 
With the increasing swing back 
to the values of general education, 
more and more schools are increas- 
ing their offerings in the fields of 
aesthetics and the actual meaning 
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of the music, Courses of this nature 
will increase our musical stature, 
and enable us to draw more truly 
musical and artistic performances 
from our groups. 

We, as music educators, present 
the onlv valid case for the consider- 
ation of ensembles as worthwhile 
media of musical expression. There 
is a definite need for a wider cultural 
background, a more comprehensive 
understanding of musical stvles and 
aesthetics. We need to concern our- 
selves more with subject matter. 
Often so much time is spent on the 
mechanics and techniques of per- 
formance that there is little time left 
to instill in the student performers 
a knowledge of the meaning of the 
music itself. 

This idealistic attitude and ap- 
proach to music will culminate in 
a most practical result. It is our re- 
sponsibility to increase our musical 
knowledge, so that we can guide our 
students into the aesthetic and sub- 
jective approach to music, which will 
in turn result in a deeply satisfying 
musical performance, inspiring to 
listener and performer alike. 

It is up to us to take steps to in- 
crease the musical validity and 
wholesomeness of our performances. 
Ours is a most serious and signifi- 


cant task. 


Daniel L. Martino, chairman of the mu- 
sic education department of Brigham Young 
University, has also conducted bands and 
taught tnstrumental music at the Untversity 
of Minnesota, Ohio University and Indiana 
Uniwersity. He has served as conductor, 
clinician and adjudicator in many states and 
has published original works for band and 


transcribed many works for that medium. 


Ihe National Music Camp, of 
which Joseph E, Maddy is founder 
and president, will feature four na- 
tional music conferences that will 
meet concurrently Interlochen, 
Mich. These are the National String 
Teachers Conference, August 20-27; 
the National Chamber Music Festi- 
val, August 20-27; the National As- 
sociation of College Wind and Per- 
cussion Instructors, August 20-27; 
and the National Civic Symphony 
Workshop, August 19-24. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Orien Dalley, 
National Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Michigan. 
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DANIEL BONADE 


... One of the great clarinetists and clarinet teachers 
of all time, invites you to share the thrill of discovering 


the bold new Leblanc acoustical “First”... 
announced on the following pages..... 


Turn page for an- 
nouncement of the 
most amazing achieve- 
ment in the history of 
the clarinet! 


DANIEL BONADE, 


Eminent clarinetist, Professor of 
Clarinet, Juilliard School of 
Music, New York City 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 
on the new “Symphonie 3” 
Leblanc Clarinet by Daniel 
Bonade. 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION 
Kenosha. Wisconsin 
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NEW SHAPE OF BORE 


NEW TAPER OF BORE 


YOURS, IN THE INES VW 
Leblanc Symphonie 3 Clarinet 


The big news in clarinets is the big new sound of the Leblanc Symphonie 3 
Clarinet! — A further acoustical refinement of its great predecessor, the 


Symphonie II. This new head of the world’s first family of clarinets offers the 
ultimate in flexibility, sensitivity and beautiful tone. Acoustical changes give the 


Symphonie 3 its new voice. It's a big voice — refined voice, easily controlled 


and instantly responsive from ppp to fff. The Symphonie 3 incorporates the 
same outstanding mechanical features that made the great Symphonie II the 


choice of famous clarinetists, students and music educators. the world over. 


Leblanc Jolts The 


A BOLD NEW 


THE BIG 


test-play the new anc Symphonie Ill Clarinet at your dealers. Most 


{ 


upon the recommendations of of Leblanc owners. — 
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New and greater BEAUTIFUL TONE | 
New and greater SENSITIVITY 
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G, LEBLANC CORPORATION 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


usic World: 


_ ACOUSTICAL FIRST: 


Leblanc 


YOURS, IN THE IN Ei VV 
Leblanc Dynamic 2 Clarinet 


lis is imagination in acoustical engineering! Play the dynamic new 


I 
Leblanc Dynamic 2 Clarinet and you command a big. robust, sonorous 


sound that opens up vast new horizons of technique and musical ex- 
pression, The big new sound of the Dynamic 2 ginates in its new 
acoustical structure. Add to this the outstanding 
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j cianship and mechanical achievements that are a tradition with Leblanc 
The results — fabulous! A classic, rich tone fibre that projects beauti- 
Y fully in-tune scale that is perfectly balanced an 
easily 
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To Err Ils Human 


ROBERT W. DuM™M 


LL of us have sat through our 

share of dull meetings, feeling 
cheated of our enthusiasm and wish- 
ing ourselves elsewhere. Please don't 
misunderstand me. I’m all in favor 
of conclaves and shop talk, especially 
since our daily routine keeps us too 
much in isolation, and musicians 
are, by definition, a breed of indivi- 
dualists. But such get-togethers leave 
the teacher with the “lift” and fresh 
resolve he wanis far less often than 
he has a right to expect. 

One recent meeting has kept me 
wondering, asking myself why it was 
dull; why the two or three hundred 
teachers present found it possible to 
nod and fidget, after they had put 
aside time, money and miles to come 
there. From the speaker’s stand was 
flowing a stream of truisms, senti- 
ment and magazine clippings, deliv- 
ered in a tone of confidential, back- 
fence lowdown. Now I have no quar- 
rel with neighborliness either; but as 
professionals, we are relied upon to 
bring about sound results more by 
plan than by chance. Such results 
rest on rockbed principles that search 
farther than an exchange of acquli- 
escent grunts, The teachers there 
were feeling this; they are already 
aware of details and need very much 
to be told why things are or are not 
so. One statement of the speaker 
stuck with me and somehow sounded 
the long, sour note of it all. 

She was saying, “Occasionally we 


Robert Dumm has his own piano studios 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, with an enroll- 
ment of over 300. He also teaches at the 
inn Arbor Evening School, has been on the 
Faculty at Interlochen, conducts radio and 
TV programs, lectures and writes for var- 
ious magazines. His own training was under 
such teachers as Arthur Loesser, Victor 
Babin and Alfred Mirovitch. 
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should make a mistake on purpose, 
just to show our students that we are 
human too.” This was no off-the-cutt 
surmise, mind vou, but the modera- 
tor’s solemn summary of someone 
else’s “contribution”. I was then too 
numb to quibble, but echoes of that 
statement haunted me all the way 
home. I experienced a deep and in- 
stinctive aversion to the implications 
behind “showing” your students how 
“human” you are. 


What is “Human”? 


\ common implication of the 
word “human” is to be like othe 
people: earthy, warm and kind; to 
have desires and need satisfactions: 
to want comfort: and, of course, to 
be fallible, needing and giving in- 
dulgence. All this is part of being 
“human,” but it is a little like sav- 
ing, “This is a dog because it barks 
and wags its tail.’’ These characteris- 
tics define man’s common denomina- 
tor with his fellows and other living 
things, but they only begin to ex- 
plain what is special and unique 
about being a human. This uncom- 
mon quality must be examined by 
anyone in close contact with people, 
—particularly by a_ teacher, who 
stands, willy-nilly, in the position of 
shaper of minds. 

Several persistent characteristics 
make up our distinctly human qual- 
itv. One is dissatisfaction: the nee- 
dling discrepancy between what we 
think of ourselves and what the 
world thinks. Another is curiosity, 
allied to purpose and dreams of bet- 
terment. Another of man’s first at- 
tributes is his imagination, the al- 
luring picture mechanism that com- 
pels action where action is possible, 
and permits release when it is not. 


Along with these drives go hope, 
and the habit of looking ahead, 
stemming from man's sense of worth 
and potential. These qualities I 
would list as first in importance in 
human make-up, and then go on to 
speak of warmth and sympathetic 
kindness, which emanate from the 
psvche that is liberated and matured 
by the purposeful operation of 
curiosity and imagination. A person 
who does not truly give of himself, 
whose well-being rests in the svm- 
pathy and protection of others, will 
continue to base his existence on the 
negative assumption that the world 
owes him a living. 

Along with these essentially hu 
man characteristics—those which be- 
long mostly to human beings and 
therefore begin to define their spirit- 
ual nature—go a thousand change- 
able facets like playfulness, vanity, 
resentfulness, generosity and greed, 
self-sacrifice and _ self-seeking, subtle 
gauges of how effectively maturation 
has unfolded latent power. Last, but 
always present on the list, goes man’s 
mediocre fallibilitv, which does not 
set him apart at all, unless from a 
machine. 

Far from playing up weaknesses, 
the ideal music teacher must show 
such a variety of strengths as would 
qualify him as a “super-human.” No 
one alive, I am sure, can possess in 
himself answer enough to the de- 
mands of patience, kindness, wisdom 
and inspiration made on him in 
each davy’s lessons, But it is in trving 
to understand the reason for these 


(Continued on page 47) 
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SUMMER MUSIC 


FACULTY of internationally 

renowned artist-teachers will 
give private instruction in all fields 
of music during the Aspen Music 
School's summer session, June 24- 
August 24. Ensemble classes, the- 
oretical studies, orchestral training 
and choral work are also available to 
all students, and the opera studio will 
offer training and experience for 
those interested in operatic careers. 
Phis vear, a major in chamber music 
will be accessible to those who, in- 
dividually or as an already formed 
ensemble group, wish to concentrate 
in this field. 

The Aspen Music Festival, June 
25-August 31, will present an out- 
standing roster of musical artists in 
several weekly concerts. Acting as 
Festival Concerts Director will be 
Izler Solomon; as Chorus Master, 
Donald Thulean; and as Executive 
Director, Norman Singer. For de- 
tailed information concerning either 
the Festival or the School, address 
correspondence to Norman Singer, 
Dean, Aspen Music School, Aspen, 
Colorado. 


The New York State School Musi 
Association will hold its 1958 sum- 
mer music reading clinic on the cam- 
pus of the State University Teachers 
College in Fredonia, N. Y., August 
24-27. Harold Henderson, chairman 
of hee clinic, will supervise program 
events, which will include the exam- 
ination and performance of recently 
published school music by members 
of the Buffalo Philharmonic. 


The University of Wisconsin will 
conduct two clinics this summer: a 
band clinic for junior high students, 
June 29-July 4, and the 29th annual 
summer music clinic for high school 
students, July 7-July 27. Additional 
information mav be obtained from 
the University of Wisconsin's Exten- 
sion Music Department in Madison. 


August 10-September I, the School 
of Jazz, Lenox, Mass., will hold an 
intensive series of classes for both 
professional and amateur jazz musi- 
cians, with the faculty composed ot 
accepted leaders in jazz playing and 
improvisation. Featured events dur- 
ing the evenings will be jazz concerts 
in the Berkshire Music Barn, lec- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The Season's Biggest FOOTBALL BAND BOOK! + 


SHORT CUTS FOR BAND 


(QUICK-STEP SIZE) 


Arranged by 
JOHN WARRINGTON 


Big In Contents !— Big In Sound !— Big In Action! 


A rip-roaring, rollicking collection for football bands. Exciting, 
colorful and effective selections for every minute of the big 
game. 


Contents 


KICK-OFF FANFARE WABASH CANNON BALL 
INTERCEPTION FANFARE NATIONAL EMBLEM 
FORWARD PASS FANFARE OUR DIRECTOR 
GO! GO! FANFARE HEADS UP 
5 TOUCHDOWN MAMBO ZING ZING—ZOOM ZOOM 
TIME-OUT MAMBO LI'L LIZA JANE 
m HALF TIME MAMBO MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 
K-K-K-KATY WHIFFENPOOF SONG 
| WANT MY MAMA SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES 
ABA DABA HONEYMOON HONEY 
YI, YI, YI, YI BROADWAY MELODY 
CAE CAE DOODLE 000 DOO 
'M A DING DONG DADDY FOUR OR FIVE TIMES 
g YOU ARE MY LUCKY STAR BIM BAM BOOM 
JUNE NIGHT SLEEP 
EL MISS MY SWISS DING-DONG, THE WITCH IS DEAD 
HAIL! HAIL! THE GANG'S ALL HERE! 


Full Instrumentation Available 
Each Part (Quick-Step Size) 50-—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 


Send for FREE Bb Clorinet or Bb Cornet Part 
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ITH the enormous advance of 

science in the world of sound 
and the field of Laryngology, one 
would be inclined to ask: “Why go 
now to a work on the same subject 
by Leonardo da Vinci, who com- 
pleted it nearly four and a half 
centuries ago? Would it not be too 
late, or too old, considering the long 
time which has passed?”” The answer 
is a very strong “NO.” True findings 
never grow old! Leonardo’s dis- 
coveries and inventions are not only 
not too old; they will remain as a 
source of deeper learning for cen- 
turies to come; they will stand as a 
criterion for the world. In spite of 
all the books already written about 
Leonardo and his accomplishments, 
there still are, no doubt, many un- 
disclosed treasures of this unique 
genius’s creations and inventions. 

With so much material lost or 
undiscovered, we are indeed fortu- 
nate in having access to Leonardo’s 
Treatise on the Voice (Trattato di 
Voce). It is amazing to find that this 
Treatise, well over four centuries 
old, is so provocative and, in many 
ways, more practical for the teacher 
and the student of voice today than 
are numerous books written on this 
subject centuries later. 

What many of us nowadays call 
“an even scale” is an unconscious 
misinterpretation. Many of our 
young and very talented singers, with 
lovely voices and inborn musician- 
ship, deserve a much better lot for 
their own sake and future. This is 


Annette Rovak is a well known singer and 
teacher of singing, with studios next to 
Carnegie Hali, New York. She has made 
a Special study of the works of Leonardo 
ja Vinci, particularly in relation to the 
human voice. 
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Leonardo da Vinci 


on the Voice 


ANNETTE ROYAK 


especially true now with the growth 
of possibilities for further develop- 
ment of opera and opera houses in 
the United States. 

Does the truth exist in vocal 
technique and, if so, where is it? We 
all most certainly know and under- 
stand that in order to acquire knowl- 
edge on any subject, continued 
fundamentally constructive study is 
the only answer. The earnest student 
will want to find out the “Why and 
How” about what is natural in the 
application of natural matters, parti- 
cularly in our own voices! 

Many people with varying amounts 
of information and knowledge re- 
garding the natural vocal instrument 
have sincerely tried to answer this 
question. The result of all this is, 
nevertheless, an assortment of 
theories and methods, many of which 
distort the truth to an almost 
unrecognizable degree. 


Some Shortcomings 


There are unfortunately not too 
many scholars among instructors in 
the field of vocal education. The 
majority of our abundant musical 
talent, with lovely voices, receive 
their “vocal education” in much too 
short a period of time; adding mal- 
practice and commercialism, the 
effect on some of these voices is a 
matter of common knowledge. 

Even in Europe, including Italy, 
whence the truth about Bel Canto 
has been handed down to us through 
the centuries, things have changed. 
Bel Canto has been disregarded to a 
great extent. But why? In reality Bel 
Canto means correct singing, for the 
simple reason that only then is the 
quality of the voice natural and the 


singing beautiful. 

Leonardo da Vinci's genius was so 
great and so prolific that it would be 
wronging humanity, especially in the 
field of vocal education, if his Treat- 
ise on the Voice were permitted to 
remain unnoticed. To utilize it will 
help to reopen a controversial ques- 
tion of great significance. 

It is hardly known today that 
Leonardo da _ Vinci, the world- 
renowned master-painter, sculptor, 
architect and engineer, was also a 
master-musician, a singer, a voice 
instructor and anatomist, the first to 
give an account of the human voice 
anatomically, physiologically and 
psychologically. His drawings and 
explanations of the larynx, pharynx, 
trachea, epiglottis—the various res- 
piratory organs—even the tongue, 
mouth, teeth, lips and jaw in relation 
to vocal study—a table of the speech 
elements and phonetics—these and 
many more details are covered prac- 
tically. In short, this is a summary 
of voice physiology such as may not 
have been given since! Leonardo 
completed it during the year 1514, 
while in the service of Pope Leo X 
in Rome. It is the first document on 
the subject and an_ extraordinary 
one. Though it may not reach the 
status of modern _laryngologica! 
studies, it anticipates them, and as a 
statement of natural laws in vocal 
production, it is unique! 

Here are a few excerpts from 
Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise on the 
Voice: 

“The voice is a substance which 
creates itself with a certain rapidity, 
in a determined tempo, and produces 
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a sensation reflected by the organ of 
hearing; it is an air movement—a 
friction in a dense body or a dense 
body in the air friction, which is the 
same thing! It is a natural and simple 
matter. Nature exerts itself in the 
production of the simple only. 
“The excessive expansion of the 
lungs does not originate in the 
diaphragm, since the diaphragm does 
not have the power to expand in 
order to reach the upper ribs which 
are attached to the chest. The expan- 
sion originates through the muscles 
which are at the highest point of the 
spinal column and the strong liga- 
ments which are between these 
muscles and the spinal column. 
“The inhaled air is spread evenly 
in all of the branches of the trachea 
for the freedom of the space between 
itself and the throat. The air tubes 
shrink in the larynx in order to help 
the compression of the air, which 
comes from the lungs and helps de- 
velop the different kinds of voices, as 
well as the different means of pres- 
sure and space. If the air in the 
tubes would remain as spread in the 
top of the trachea, as it is in the 
esophagus, it could not become dense 


Leonardo da Vinci (Self-Portrait) 


in order to help the most necessary 
function of speaking and _ singing. 
The changing of the voice . . . comes 
from the expansion and contraction 
of the circles of the air which func- 
tion in the trachea, which is a na- 
tural procedure. The trachea is com- 
posed of cartilages which band them- 


NEW MOD 


selves in order to take on their 
original form. The pressure of the 
inhaled air mass multiplies by itself 
and so creates the necessity of resist- 
ance (or tension). The expansion 
results because of the muscles which 
are connected with the trachea; the 
contraction is natural, The larynx 
cannot form anv svllables since the 
voice would tighten extremely in its 
production!” 

Leonardo da Vinci was the first to 
create a table of speech elements 
according to the alphabet and gram- 
mar. He explained the principles 
and the treatment of phonetics in a 
detailed and revealing account. For 
this he again used the description 
of breathing, larynx, pharynx, 
trachea, epiglottis. ... The tongue’s 
function is espec tally explained, as 
also the functions of the mouth, 
teeth, lips and jaws, upper and 
lower 

[he top jaw is one of many dis- 
coveries, as a purely anatomical mat- 
ter, bv Leonardo da Vinci, who was 
the first to draw it properly! Tacke, 
Suedhoff and other eminent scientists 
admit that the top-jaw cavity should 
be called, “The Leonardo Cavity.” 
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represent the ultimate in playability and styling. 
Forged keys, cut from sheet brass, result in 

light, firm, and permanently adjusted action. 
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for playing ease. French brass and large bore give 
extra volume and tone. See the Dynaction, play it, 
compare it. It is a Sax Sales Sensation. 


OVER 85% OF THE WORLD’S GREAT ARTISTS PLAY BUFFET 


See the complete line of the world’s finest 


woodwinds. Get the latest brochure and catalog. 
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MUSICAL VALUES 


ARE HUMAN VALUES 


(Continued from page 12) 


thus greatly restricted the technical 
proficiency of even the most able 
instrumentalists of the dav. 

On the other hand, a tradition of 
chamber music and orchestral per- 
formance had long been established 
and the versatility of string instru- 
ments, as well as the proficiency of 
string players, had been recognized 
at a much earlier date than those of 
wind instruments, In view cf these 
conditions, it was only natural that 
the composers of that period should 
devote themselves to writing for 
those instruments capable of most 
faithfully reproducing their works. 

However, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, conditions began 
to change, and considerable improve- 
ments were noted in the construction 
and design of woodwind and _ brass 
instruments. As these improvements 
were added and the efforts of such 
master craftsmen as Theobald Boehm 
and Adolph Sax were accepted, wind 
instruments began to attract talented 
and serious students and performers; 


FIRST ... with rib ond post assembly at popular prices 
FIRST... ond only with PERMA PAD, the moisture-proof and air-tight key pod 
FIRST .... in producing comprehensive educational aids with recorded demonstrations 
FIRST . . . to introduce smart luggage-type flute cases with carrying handles 
FIRST ... in research and development to continually improve quolity 

FIRST ...in sales. . convincing testimonial to their dependability ond value 


as a result, wind playing became 
more artistic and acceptable to even 
the most elite concert audiences. 
With such skilled performers avail- 
able, it was only natural that com- 
posers began to write for the winds; 
and later such masters as Weber, 


Photo by Frede rick C. Kramer 
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Berlioz, Rimsky-Korsakoft, “Tschai- 
kowsky, Wagner and many others 
began to give more importance to 
the winds. In fact, all of the above- 
mentioned composers were so taken 
with the winds that they scored 
works specifically for the wind band. 

Since that time, the instruments of 
the band have continued to be im- 
proved, until today they are quite 
capable of meeting the demands of 
composers and performers alike. As 
a result of these advancements, our 
modern bands no longer are restrict- 
ed in their technical and _ artistic 
endeavors by inferior instruments. 

Instead, due to the steady improve- 
ments being constantly realized in 
tone, intonation, reeds, mouthpieces 
and mechanism of all wind instru- 
ments, the band is able to perform 
almost any passage in the technical 
or artistic range of the composer's 
score. 

As a result of these improvements, 
three strides have been made. The 
first is concerned with what repertory 
the band plays; the second, the 
quality of the performance; and 
third, the band’s audience. 
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In recent vears, band conductors 
and their bandsmen have been much 
encouraged through the interest 
shown by top-flight composers in 
writing directly for the concert band. 
Among these composers are Respi- 
ghi, Schoenberg, Hindemith, Pro- 
kofieff, Hanson, William Schuman, 
Creston, Cowell, Harris, Reed, 
Vaughn Williams, our own Clifton 
Williams, Holst, Gould, Persichetti, 
Milhaud, Piston, Barber and many 
others. It is interesting to note that 
the works created bv these eminent 
composers include symphonies, tone 
poems, suites, and overtures; and 
also that their approach toward the 
band’s repertoire is as serious as theit 
efforts in connection with the orches- 
tra. 

The band of today has a variety 
of timbre, excellent facilitv, exten 
sive range and sonorities; its person 
nel is constantly improving and its 
audiences are more discerning. 

The current trend of our better 
college and service concert bands to 
absorb the more important contem 
porary literature is a definite sign of 
musical growth and of their likely 
contribution to our future music 


program. DDD 
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AIRFLOW is the instrument developed especially for 
the school musician. A remarkable value, constructed 
with infinite care. Tone, ease of blowing and perfection 
of intonation are of a quality usually found only on 
instruments costing many dollars more. AIRFLOW is 


the ideal instrument for your 
school and rental program. 1] ? 
Brass, polished and porcelain 8 
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TO THE DISC JOCKEYS.—WITH LOVE 


(Continued from page 19) 


ago adults howled about Benny 
Goodman and Swing this very way 
and said the kids had no taste. I 
flatly reject the parallel. Swing was 
the creation of skilled musicians. 
The objection of the old fogeys was 
that they couldn't follow the melody 
for the variations. Today's kid stuff 
offers no variations: the only varia- 
tion is a paralyzing monotony. It 
is not the creation of real musicians 
and — most damning of all — it has 
no entertainment value for anvone 
over fourteen. You've seen the travel- 
ling shows the new juvenile record 
stars put on. Each of them does three 
minutes and has to be whisked off 
before the natives grow restless. Most 
of them seem to be aware of the 
temporary nature of their success 
and they remain faceless performers, 
without even the dignitv of last 
names. What's happened to the 
grown-up criterion fot measuring a 
stal his unique ability to hold 
and entertain an audience for half 


PALMER HOUSE 


an hour? With perhaps two ex- 
ceptions, any of the new juvenile 
stars would empty this room in five 
minutes. 

I'm not asking you to snuff out the 
musical life of these kids or their 
followers. But I am asking you to 
put new life in radio; I'm asking you 
to take radio awav from the lists 
and give it back to all the people; 
I'm asking you to give up lazy pro- 
gramming — to play music for every 
age group and every taste. The bv- 
product of such a move will be 
aesthetic, and you can take pride in 
the public service. But principally 
you'll be doing it for vour pocket- 
book by insuring a broader, healthier 
audience and guaranteeing adver- 
tisers who are seeking that audience 
a fair shake for their monev. Abdica- 
tion to the kids can only end in your 
exile bevond the border, to the land 
of fifth-rate entertainment. And the 
future must show that this border 
separates the big monev-makers from 
the lightweights in radio. DDD 
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fully enclosed top action valves 
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styling with modern braces, extra large pearl finger 
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right to the piano! We think we 
know what's best for our child. 
Wouldn't vou feel that way if 
you had a child like Rolpert? 


Miss X: Well, 


. 


Mrs. G: Of course. Now 
music we want him to play. 
came in, I heard some 
classical: music. I really 
think Rolpert’s father 
put up with that. We just want 
him to learn a few old favorites. 
We don’t want him to be a con- 

we just want him 


I'm in no position 


about the 
As I 
very 

don't 
would 


cert pianist; 
to play for his own amusement. 


Miss X: Oh? 


Mrs. G: I think 
that children learn to appreciate 
don’t vou? 


(Falls on keyboard while 
piano in order to 


it’s so impor tant 


music, 


ROLPERT: 
climbing on 


PATIENCE AND FORTITUDE 
(A Piano Playlet) 


(Continued from page 20) 


reach box of paper clips which 
falls into prano.) 

Miss X: (Helps Rolpert down from 
piano, clenches her 
fists and returns to Mrs. Greene: ) 
Mrs. Greene, does Rolpert /rke 


closes lid, 


music? 

Mrs. G: Oh, ves. Before he could 
even talk, he would dance all 
over the room when the radio 
was playing; and, when we'd 


take him to a parade, he could 
conduct better than the drum 


major. 


Miss X: Yes, I understand. But what 


about the present time? Does 
he... 
Mrs. G: Well, about his talent, he 


certainly should have some. His 
father and I don’t know a thing 
about music but there’ have 
been several musicians in both 


families. 


Rovpert: (Turns up the sound of 
the Beethoven recording. ) 


Mrs. G: (Startled at the sudden burst 
of volume) Oh! You won't push 
him at his will vou? 
He'll be tired at the end of the 
week and he isn’t verv strong, 
vou know. His lesson will have 
to be on Friday, because on 
Mondavs I go to the Fabulous 
Fifteen Club and I 
haven't missed a Mondav in five 

Tuesday and Wednesday 

and Rolpert 


lesson on 


less ns, 


Bridge 


vears, 
are definitely out 
Jr. has his dancing 
Thursday. I think it’s so im- 
portant for bovs to learn poise 


and social graces, don’t vou? 
(Stell shouting 

ROLPERT: (Volume from record 
blayer remains high. Rolpert 
switches thre speed from 33 J ; 
to 78 rpm.) 

Mrs. G: Then Saturday morning is 


reserved for choir practice. Oh, 
my dear, vou should see him in 
his choir Such a_ little 
angel! (Fumbling in purse, she 
Rolpert looked 
in this 


robe. 


finds a picture.) 


just like a littl cherub 


x quarter century traditi n 


excellence 


nd mechanical superiority 


TRONG COMPANY 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER IN FLUTES, PiccoLos | 
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pose, so we had a dozen made. 
(Drops he) purse to floor. 


spilling contents. ) 
Miss X: May I ask wi/ty vou wish 


Mrs. G: I'm so sorry. That was so 
clumsy of me...and I don't see 
that light bill. I thought I had 
it here. I've been carrving it 
around for two weeks and _ in- 
tended to pay it on the way 


NEUTRAL ABOUT 
RE 


SO LONG AS 


home but Rolpert was so 
anxious to meet vou and to 
make arrangements... . 

Miss X: Mrs. Greene—mavy I ask vou 
just one question please? 
do you want your son to take 
piano lessons? 

Mrs. G: Oh, my dear, didn’t I men- 
tion that? But then, what othe 


reason could it be? We've just 


houoht a lovely piano! >>> 


MUSICIANS 
GOOD 


(Gont nued from pag >) 


to go up, down, in and out of the 
scales, or to seek dissonance under 
every stone, or effect for effect’s sake 
. these aren't really very creative. 
If you've listened to a great pian 
ist, say Gieseking, interpreting C/ 
de Lune, vou will realize how a gen- 
uine musician doesn't have to 
demonstrate continuously the won 
ders he can work with his instru- 
ment he whole piece does not have 


to be rewritten to suit the individual 
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performer. 

There are a great many good 
voung musicians around now, and | 
wish people would remember it, I 
won't mention anvone specifically fon 
fear of slighting the dozens I might 
forget. But I've got some of them in 
the orchestra I took to Europe ton 
the Brussels World’s Fair. I don't 
care what school thev're from, just 
as long as thev are musical. That's 


enough for me. 


DESIGNED TO 
INCREASE YOUR 


THE ANGEL’S ANGLE 
(Continued from page 10) 


wavs: first through syndicates which 
sell shares: second, they can contact 
top producers in New York and ask 
for an opportunity to invest. Should 
a producer require new investors, 
they will get a chance. It is impor- 
tant to approach only reputable pro- 
ducers. Simply write the producer, 
sav vou have money to invest and 
would like to attend auditions, if 
anv. This is a 6 to 1 gamble. With 
experience you can reduce the eam- 
ble to 3 to If vou invest in every- 
thing, vou eamble with 6 to | 
igainst vou. 


Advice to would-be ange Is: ul less 
vou have excess funds, don’t invest. 
If vou can make top contacts in the 
profession, then you have a reason- 
able chance of monetary returns and 
sometimes a chance of making a lot 
of money. To invest blindly is like 


buving cats and dogs in the stock 
market. Find the right tvpe of the- 
atrical producers and vou will be a 


successful Broadway angel. 


et + 


CARL FISCHER §& 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 3, 


SCHREIBER BASSOONS & CLARINETS 

YORK BAND INSTRUMENTS 5 

RUDY MUCK BAND INSTRUMENTS Se 

MORESCHI ACCORDIONS 
See these world famous, BRAND NAME instruments. S 
Ask about the high profit margin Fischer Franchise 308 
Plan. 
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HE private music teacher en- 

joys the happy privilege of per- 
sonal contact with people, Accepting 
the fact that each pupil is an indi- 
vidual and considering the differ- 
ences and similarities that pertain to 
him as a music student makes the 
challenge that each new personality 
presents a stimulating experience. 
From this position of close contact 
with human behavior, the instructor 
often learns much about how and 


why prospective pupils choose their 


teachers. The reasons varied. 
Sometimes they may be superficial, 
sometimes humorous, occasionally 
perhaps even stupid, but most often 
serious, though sometimes based on 
an overemphasized concern’ with 
only one of a number of factors. 

In the broad sense, it appears that 
music students on the whole tend to 
possess an affinity for certain per- 
sonality traits they seek in a teacher, 
and, in general, they tend to gravi- 
tate to certain teacher-types as a re- 
sult of their own economic, en- 
vironmental and educational back- 
grounds. Excluding those music stu- 
dents who are sure of what they hope 
to accomplish and what they expect 
of their teacher, some students are 
“drifters.” Drifters are teacher 
changers, unhappy music pupils who 
go from one teacher to another for 
reasons that do not always pertain 
to things musical. The drifter is 
probably unaware that he has con- 
structed a mental mold into which 
he tries to fit his teacher. He seeks 
a teacher that will conform to the 
patterns he has conjured in his mind 
—a pattern based on what he be- 
lieves to be his own limitations and 
aptitudes, musical or personal, In 
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Stella Ballantine Supervises Instruction at Rosemont, Pa. 


this appraisal of himself, the pupil 
may be right or he may be wrong. 

Though none of the above points, 
each in itself, is necessarily all good 
or all bad, we must conclude that 
many factors should be considered 
before a teacher is chosen or a 
change is made, if the teacher-pupil 
relationship is to be happy and effec- 
tive. We may also assume that some 
individuals either don’t know what 
they want, are impatient about get- 
ting it, or, in fact, haven’t found it. 


Influential Factors 


We are living in an age during 
which decisions made in selecting 
either a product or a service are very 
often colored by superficial consid- 
erations, influenced, perhaps, by per- 
suasive methods or sometimes by the 
dubious opinions of others. If you 
are about to choose a music teacher 
for yourself or your child, these fac- 
tors, individually or collectively, may 
influence your choice. 

1. The reputation of the teacher. 
2. The personality of the teacher. 
3. The methods used by the 

teacher. 

The type of music study you 

wish to pursue. 

The teacher's status as a per- 


former. 


—American Music Conference Photo 


6. The location of the studio, or 
whether the teacher will come 
to vour home. 

The effectiveness of the teach- 
er’s advertising, if he advertises. 

8. The fee he charges. 

A teacher's reputation is his best 
recommendation. There little 
chance that your choice based on a 
teacher's reputation can go wrong. 
But—in terms of you, the prospective, 
average student of music with prob- 
ably only a moderate amount of tal- 
ent, the normal dose of laziness and 
a layman’s interest in music study as 
a recreational pursuit, it is import- 
ant to consider precisely in what 
field of music teaching this reputa- 
tion was made, A teacher who is suc- 
cessful in guiding and developing 
students with superior talent, ability 
and a will to work hard, by the very 
nature of his profession may be un- 
able or unwilling to reduce himself 
to the level of the average or below 
average pupil. On the other hand, a 
teacher who comprehends the limita- 
tions of the latter, can do more to 
bring out and develop whatever abil- 
ity average people do possess, It sim- 
ply boils down to a matter of select- 
ing the best teacher for your par- 
ticular case rather than just the 
“best” teacher. 

Personality alone doesn’t make a 
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teacher, but it certainly is nice to 
study with one whom you like. The 
teacher-pupil relationship is one 
where adjustments must be made on 
both sides. As a person, you have 
certain characteristics that set you 
apart from your friends and mem- 
bers of your family. Teachers, of 
course, are no different. Neverthe- 
less, you can use the following to 
help influence your choice. If a 
teacher's attributes as a person of 
understanding are properly blended 
with his ability as a guide and trans- 
mitter of knowledge, you can recog- 
nize this by the fact that he tries very 
hard to know and understand vou. 
He succeeds in drawing you out in 
order to establish the all-important 
rapport that is conducive to an efh- 
cient and happy relationship. This is 
the aspect of personality that counts. 
If vou understand this, you will not 
be misguided by overemphasizing 
the superficial considerations in this 
matter. 

To some degree, the method a 
teacher employs determines the re- 
sults he obtains with his pupils. All 
teachers have their favorite teaching 
material. The continuity in every 
music instruction course consists of 
the principle course and along with 
it the necessarv and very important 
supplementary material. Any rigidly 
pursued course, the same for every 
pupil, isn’t the best prescription. To 
be sure, a direction must be set and 
a path followed, but the method 
must be flexible enough to allow for 
momentarv deviations as conditioned 
by the individual characteristics of 
each pupil. The pupil sets the pace 
and the teacher serves as guide, giv- 
ing the pupil an occasional “nudge” 
forward and up. No one method 
gives the complete answer, nor does 
it serve as the magic road to success. 
It requires careful judgment, ana- 
lytical thinking, purposeful and 
meaningful application to the job at 
hand and a great deal of experience. 
A good teacher adjusts the course 
with each pupil in order to strength- 
en weakness, and, most important of 
all, to establish a momentum of 
progress. This is the unique and per- 
sonal quality that sets private in- 
struction apart from class-room in- 
struction. Learning to play a musical 
instrument is equally a matter of 
developing skill and acquiring 
knowledge. Because no two individ- 
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Peggy Hartman Uses the Harmophone for Teaching 
—Photo, St. Louis Music Supply Co. 


uals ever develop skill at the same 
rate, private instruction permits 
adapting and controlling method to 
the individual capacity. It is the skill 
part that carries with it the element 
of drudgery unless guidance is geared 
to the individual. 

Some music teachers are versatile 
and capably equipped to give excel- 
lent instruction on a number of in- 
struments in addition to teaching 
musical theory. Others are specialists 
and do their best work in one par- 
ticular field. Whatever vour musical 
interest, you can determine whom 
vou want for vour teacher by ob- 
taining interviews and then drawing 
your own conclusions. 


Performers as Teachers 


A good teacher is not necessarily 
a great performer. As a matter of 
fact, superb performers often make 
poor teachers for beginners. Per- 
formance ability is not a criterion of 
teaching ability. The artist who spent 
many years developing his own tal- 
ents may not possess the qualities 
needed for imparting to others the 
knowledge he has used to improve 
himself. The voung man or young 
lady playing the organ, accordion or 
piano in your local night club may 
impress you favorably with an inter- 
esting stvle and a fascinating the- 
atrical personality, but that auto- 
matically does not make them good 
teachers for your child. Nevertheless, 
a teacher should be able to demon- 
strate with adequate facility and rea- 


sonable artistry so he can impress on 
his students the goals they are seek- 
ing. He cannot be a mediocre per- 
former. Nor should he spend all his 
time performing for the student. 
Quality and not virtuosity is what 
really counts. 

Basing a choice of teacher solely 
on whether he comes to your home 
to instruct you or whether you go to 
his studio is unwise. This does not 
imply that where a teacher conducts 
his work indicates his value. It 
means only that some teachers have 
studios and others do not. If vou 
want to be taught in vour own home, 
be absolutely sure that vou consider 
other factors as well. 

Advertising or the lack of it should 
not sway vour judgment. Many good 
teachers do no advertising. Many 
bad teachers do no advertising. This 
is a meaningless factor and should 
not justify your consideration. Don't 
be like the lady who called this 
writer on the phone one day to ar- 
range a lesson appointment for her 
daughter. Most teachers like to know 
how each pupil decides to come to 
them for lessons, so I asked this lady 
the usual question. She answered by 
saying that my listing in the yellow 
pages of the telephone directory ap- 
peared attractive, hence she decided 
on me for a teacher. Now that is a 
foolish way to choose a teacher. Just 
as foolish and illogical as the lady 
who, after inquiring about the les- 
son fee, commented, “You must be a 
good teacher to charge that much.” 
Unfortunately, we are all condi- 
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tioned so that our judgment of prod- 
ucts and services is too often based 
on price. Here again, judgment can 
be clouded unless other factors are 
given equal consideration. A teacher 
who charges $3.00 for a half-hour 
lesson is not necessarily a_ better 
teacher than the one who charges 
$3.00 an hour. 

No single factor mentioned above 
serves alone as an infallible criterion 
in helping you select the music 
teacher for vourself or vour child. 
Che ideal procedure is to obtain per- 
sonal interviews with several teach- 


ers, question each one about his 
work, what he hopes to accomplish, 
how he goes about it, what his phil- 
osophy of teaching is and listen care- 
fully to what vou hear. If it is for 
your child that you seek a teacher, 
bring the child with you. Have him 
meet the teacher. Then make vou 
decision after thinking over all the 
interviews. If people shopped around 
for a teacher the way they do for the 
manv items thev buy for their homes, 
there would be many more happy 
music students in the world and also 
many happy music teachers. >>> 


Uniforms 


sy OSTWALD 


“Good looking from every angle.” That's the OstwaLp monomold duratene 
*All-Weather Shako in the new slanted top style, as well as the West 
Point style. Oval shape for better fit. Won't wrinkle or collapse; holds its 
smart lines in spite of rain-perspiration-hard use. 

For every band uniform requirement, write for colorful OstwaLp catalog 
(free) and choose from a splendid array of styles, fabrics, colors and 
accessories, A factory-informed and equipped OstwaLp representative 
will gladly help you with selections, measurements, etc. And when order- 
ing, bear in mind you can depend upon OsTwaLp’s famed custom-tailoring 
technique and confirmed delivery arrangements. OsTWALD prices speak for 
themselves. “Fund Raising” booklet is yours for the asking. 
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MUSICAL TENT SHOWS 


(Continued from page 22) 


13,000,000 people who have attended 
them since their inception. They 
have spent more than $26,000,000 to 
see these shows. 

That they are a healthy force in 
the theatre economy of the country 
is undeniable. This summer they will 
give employment to more than 5,000 
people in the world of music and 
theatre, who will fill the different 
job categories required to keep a 
highly geared entertainment opera- 
tion running flawlessly. It is  esti- 
mated that the tents will pay more 
than $1,000,000 in salaries this sum- 
mer. 

Because the tent theatres have 
come of age, the Musical Arena The- 
atres Association was formed and is 
now the only active organization of 
producers in America. In addition 
to unilving the dissemination of in- 
formation that is beneficial to its 
membership, MATA has the distinc- 
tion of being the only organization 
of producers to run a schoo! for ac- 
tive and embryo producers, man- 
agers, treasurers and press agents. 


Economic Health 


The activity of this neophyte as- 
sociation is one more indication of 
the state of economic health of these 
tents. They are taking a creative 
hand in revitalizing professional the- 
atre and proving that the “fabulous 
invalid’s” malady is merely psycho- 
somatic. 

MATA is headed by David Mar- 
shall Holtzmann, President; Vice- 
President is Robert H. Bishop, III: 
Walter Davis is Treasurer and Rob- 
ert K. Adams is Secretarv. Executive 
Directors of MATA are Edward O. 
Lutz and Robert M. Carr, CPA’s. 

The tent theatres belonging to 
MATA include St. John Terrell’s 
Music Circus, Lambertville, 
Cape Cod Melody Tent, Hyannis, 
Mass.; South Shore Music Theatre, 
Cohassett, Mass.; Music Circus, Sac- 
ramento, Calif.: Music Theatre, 
Highland Park, IIl.; Neptune Music 
Circus, Neptune, N. J.; Finger Lakes 
Lyric Circus, Skaneateles, N. Y.; Oak- 
dale Musical Theatre, Wallingford, 
Conn.; Melody Circus, Detroit, 
Mich.; Musicarnival, Cleveland, O.; 
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Musical Tent, Clio (Flint), Mich.; 
North Shore Music Theatre, Beverly, 
Mass.; Warwick Musical Theatre, 
Warwick, R. LL: Niagara Melody 
Fair, Butfalo, N. Y.; Brandywine Mu- 
sic Circus, Concordville, Pa.; Rve 
Music Theatre, Rve, N. Y.; Miami 
Music Theatre, Miami, Fla.: and the 
Palm Beach Musicarnival, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

This vear new tents will be the 
Casa Manana in Ft. Worth, Texas: 
Carousel Theatre in Phoenix, Ariz.; 
the Melody Fair outside of Toronto, 
Canada: the Storrowoton Theatre in 
West Springfield, Mass.; Carousel 
Theatre near Framingham, Mass. 
and the Colonie Musical Theatre 
outside of Albany, N. Y. In addition 
to these, there are three music tents 
which do not belong to MATA. 
Thev are the Westburv Music Fair, 
the Vallev Forge Music Fair and the 
Camden County Music Fair. 
Musical tent shows have come to 


stay! DDD 


ISRAEL’S MUSIC 
TODAY 


(Continued from page 28 


and vounger colleagues of the older 
composers, born in Israel and grown 
up in its varied traditions, help them 
appreciate the ancient heritage. In 
some cases there is revealed a start- 
ling parallel, such as the common 
spiritual and technical foundations 
that shape the composition in tradi 
tional oriental “melody types” and 
the “serial technique” con- 
temporary Western music. 


Pioneer Creator 


Paul Ben Haim was the first Israeli 
composer who succeeded trans- 
lating the atmosphere of the Eastern 
Mediterranean country into sounds 
and musical forms, without ever 
writing purely folkloristic music. 
Boscovich followed him but under- 
lined the folkloristic orientation. In 
the works of Josef Tal and Odeon 
Partos we find oriental melody and 
oriental formal structure interpreted 
in novel musical spirit. Younger com- 
posers developed the parallels be- 
tween oriental and Western “serial 
technique” in interesting ways—inter- 
nationally known among them are 
Roman Haubenstock-Ramati, Her- 
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It is the svnthesis between East and 
West in modern Israeli music (that of 
has some parallels in the music of 
modern Greece, Turkey, and Japan) 
which makes musicians all over the of their own, the result of their 1m- 
world listen to the music of Israel mediate spiritual experience and the 
todav. Many of the world’s great particular atmosphere of the coun- 
musical masters of our time attempt try, its nature and its spirit, and in 
a similar synthesis starting out from 
their own vantage point—one might 
say in the opposite direction—and 


Brun, and — one of the very the results of their endeavors very 


voungest—Yizhak Sidi. often 
the Israeli composers from the point 


view 
works of the Israeli composers pos- 
sess, in addition, a particular flavor 


music” 


resemble the achievements ol 


of form and stvle. The best 


this special flavor we may detect the 


definite beginnings of an “Israeli 


proper. 


Angela Diller’s 
new and valuable 
addition to the 
Schirmer library 


of books on music! | 


$4.75 


THE RESULT OF 5SO YEARS' EXPERIENCE 
IN MUSIC TEACHING 


Angela Diller is truly a pioneer in the teaching of musician- 
ship as applied to the piano. Her new book, ‘“The Splendor 
of Music’’, is the distillation of a long lifetime of experience 
and success in this field. The emphasis throughout is on 
musicianship rather than mere technique. Miss Diller, 
writing in a lively style and illustrating what she has to 
say with charming anecdotes from her experience, deals in 
thorough-going fashion with a great variety of subjects. 
An entire portion of the book is devoted to the detailed 
description of a series of lessons with different types of 
pupils showing exactly how each should be dealt with in 
order to bring out the musicality the author believes is 


innate in most people. 


Order from your local music dealer or direct from 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43rd Street 


SI LEN] 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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THE ARTS 


IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 16) 


identity in time of insecurity; and 
the failure of the mass media to meet 
the needs of large numbers of per- 
sons. 

That the arts in America have 
been affected by these and other so- 
cial developments is undeniable. 
However, the impact which art has 
in turn made on the quality of our 
personal, local and national life is 
evident in its vitality on many 


fronts; in the school system, in the 
nearly 1,000 community orchestras, 
in the thousands of community 
theatres, in the vast expenditures for 
concert tickets and participation in 
one of the arts, in the remarkable 
training facilities now available for 
young persons, in the creativity now 
to be found in college campuses 
across the land. The Washington 
hearings in connection with various 
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QUINTO MAGANINI 


Original Compositions and 
Free Transcriptions for Orchestra 


A SUITE OF MUSIC BY ROYALTY 


(a) Passetyme with Goode Company. . 


. Henry VIII (England) 


(b) Amaryllis . . . Louis Xill (France) 


(c) Madrigal . . 
Military March 


Full Score $2.00 


Full Orchestra $3.25 


. Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa (Italy) 


Frederick-the-Great (Germany) 
Grand Orchestra $4.00 


THE ROYAL LADIES (on themes by Feminine Royalty) 
(a) Fete Champetre . . . Marie Antoinette (France) 
(b) Threnody . . . Anne Boleyn (England) 


(c) Triumphal March . 
Full Score $2.00 


Full Orchestra $3.50 


. Princess. Maria Antonia of Saxony 


Grand Orchestra $4.25 


LADIES OF THE BALLET (for String Orchestra) 


(a) Joy (b) Griselda 


(c) Raechel 


(d) Kitty O’Hara 


AN ANCIENT GREEK MELODY 


Score $.75 


Score and Parts $2.50 


AMERICANESE (Suite on Three Early American Pieces) 
An Old Connecticut Tune (Archdale by Law) 
A Village Festival (Stephen Foster) 
A Chant for Washington’s Funeral (Jenks) 


Full Score $1.50 


Full Orchestra $3.25 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL SUITE 


(a) Humming Birds 


(b) At Dusk a Nightingale Sings in the Garden 
(c) Listen to the Mocking Birds 


(Variations on an American Song) 


Full Score $2.00 Grand Orchestra $4.00 


Score $1.50 
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proposals for governmental commit- 
ment to the arts are rich in testi- 
mony to the dynamic activity in 
American artistic circles as well 
to the serious economic issues which 
face the professional artist in a tech- 
nological society. 

Most important is the confidence 
that America must develop in its art 
—a confidence based on our own 
growth rather than on illogical com- 
parisons with other cultures. It is a 
growth, indeed, which is so dramatic 
that the arts can no more be ignored 
in our thinking of the larger Amer- 
ica in these days of self-assessment. 

4. Russia itself illustrates that a 
crash program in the sciences need 
not ignore the arts. Artistic progress 
there has been as remarkable as in 
science. 

5. A scientific surge in the school 
cannot be developed in curricular 
isolation. What is needed is a funda- 
mental attitude toward creative 
teaching and learning, a receptivity 
to new ideas, a fulfillment of in- 
dividual promise and talent. 

6. Attitudes about other people 
and governments are formed in many 
ways. It has been increasingly clear 
that the arts of a nation are of inter- 
national importance. While we may 
object to the use of art as propa- 
ganda, the facts of life cannot be 
ignored. Russia, for example, has 
gained much by sending its artistic 
groups to foreign shores. To develop 
the arts in the United States is 
therefore to forge another link to- 
ward a more favorable acceptance of 
our way of life as one which has ends 
more embracive than survival. 

In the current evaluation of those 
elements which will make us as a 
nation stronger in mind and spirit 
as well as in might, the arts need 
not be on the defensive. Yet the at- 
mosphere of tension calls for critical 
self-appraisal. If the Sputnik era does 
this for all of us, the arts as well will 
profit by a fresh inquiry into their 
power and place. >>> 


Concerts that were heard during 
the 1957 First International Con- 
gress of Organists in London will be 
released by Mirrosonic Records of 
New York City in the form of six 
albums of LP records. Entitled 
Documentary, these records contain 
performances of various organ works 
by well known artists and orchestras. 
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TO ERR 


(Continued 


demands, and in the constant and 
conscious effort to live up to them, 
that a teacher best demonstrates his 
humanity and leaves his mark in 
his students’ souls long after thei 
lessons have stopped. 

No one is pertect, on could be, so 
far as we know. Even a “perfect” 
person would hardly recognize him- 
self as such. Jesus had his doubts 
and torments; so did Michelangelo 
and Beethoven, vet these are people 
who strove mightily and produced 
much and printed their changes on 
the world. Not to be perfect, but to 
desire and practice perfection are 
the human role. Absolutely speak- 
ing, we never are any one thing, but 
are always becoming a_ shade of 
something else, and what we think 
and what directs the change. 


Tennyson and Joachim 


I once read of a conversation that 
the violinist, Joseph Joachim, had 
with his friend, Alfred Lord Tennv- 
son, on these same things. Joachim 
had asked Tennvson what to him, 
if any, was the purpose of creation, 
and Tennyson answered, “I see a 
definite purpose in it.’” Referring to 
the then furious storm over Darwin's 
view of evolution, he continued, “1 
see Evolution as God's plan of crea- 
tion, but Darwin, Haeckel and Hux- 
ley saw only the outward shell; they 
ignored completely the kernel with- 
in—the immortal ego. As to how 
creation began, Jesus said, ‘God is 


Commencing July 1, Chicago's 
Ravinia Park will celebrate its 23rd 
festival season with six weeks of 
symphonic programs, jazz, chamber 
music concerts and dance recitals. 
Sharing the podium during the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra’s six weeks 
of symphonic concerts will be Fritz 
Reiner, William Steinberg, Walter 
Hendl, Igor Markevitch, Georg Solti 
and Edouard van Remoortel. Per- 
forming soloists will be Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Guiomar Novaes, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Byron Janis, 
Leon Fleisher, Eugene Istomin, Jo- 
seph Fuchs and John Sebasuan. 
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IS HUMAN 


from page 34) 


Spirit’. Now, since spirit is undif- 
ferentiated and without form, its 
only attribute is thought. Divine 
Thought, therefore, must have been 
the first step in creation. I see the 
second step as plan purpose.” The 
poet then goes on to a respectable, 
scientific catalog of the development 
of natural forms, and concludes: “‘It 
is plain to me that the creation of 
form is the goal of existence.” 


Applying this thought to our 
everyday life as music teachers, we 
might say, “We become as we think,” 
and “Unless our thought is formed, 
it cannot in turn become the instru- 
ment to shape our students’ minds.” 
The very process of teaching poses 
a superhuman challenge to better 
our experience with imagination, 
and accepting as our leaders only 
those who can heighten our powers 
through disclosing principles. Per- 
haps the old saying might better 
read: “To err is human; to forgive 
divine; to create—a necessitv.”” DDD 
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William Keith Rogers Three Songs from Emily Dickinson .20 
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Alan Thompson 
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Come Ready Lyre (SSATB) 25 


Lord, Thou Hast Been Our 


Refuge (organ piano) 


Healey Willan Ring Out Ye Crystall Sphears (SSATB) 29 
Healey Willan Sun of Righteousness (SSAATB) 20 
Healey Willan Three Songs to Music (piano) 29 
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IVES there a vocal music instruc- 

tor who has not at some time 
wondered why his girls’ choir failed 
to sound as pretty as they looked? 
Sure, the pitch was fair, the words 
were improving, but the tone seemed 
to be—gone out for coffee, maybe? 
How about trving to improve their 
breathing? 

Let us hasten to emphasize, the 
following ideas are for those directors 
who are at a loss in dealing with the 
above question, not tor anvone who 
knows all the answers. Nor do we 
have in mind the instructor who has 
highly selected choirs chosen from 
two or three hundred aspirants. Most 
vocal teachers take the available 
students at a given hour and do what 
they can to make the group sound 
well and enjoy singing. 

“No singer sings much better than 
he breathes” is the old saving. Is it 
so old that we sometimes overlook it? 
Or have we run out of tricks to put 
into practice what we preach? Since 
the great share of teaching success 
hangs on good salesmanship, the 
tricks are most important. Perhaps 
some of the following will help. 

The truth, to begin with, is: Girls 
can’t breathe. Of the whole list trv- 
ing out for senior high girls’ choir, 
only a few will qualify as correct 
breathers. That is, unless someone 
has done a special bit of teaching 
for you in junior high. But don’t 
expect it. 

Most of them will be shoulder-lift- 
ers and multiple-gaspers-for-breath. 
Neither of these adds to good phras- 


Margaret Kinne is the vocal music in- 
structor in the high schools of Dewey, 
Oklahoma. She is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College at Pittsburg, Kansas, with 
a master’s degree in prospect from the 
University of Oklahoma. Her specialty has 
been the development of girls’ voices. 
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Breathes There a Girl? 


MARGARET KINNE 


ing, tone, or the looks of the singers 
—some TV performers notwithstand- 
ing. Yet vou can teach them the 
fundamentals by using from seven to 
ten minutes a day for a month or so. 
By then, evervone should be aware 
of enough results to be interested in 
carrving it along with a minimum 
of nudging from the instructor—you. 

But first they must want to learn. 
Otherwise thev will not do the neces- 
sary practicing on their own time. 
Some pictures of favorite movie stars 
posted to prove that glamour never 
slouches, plus your own insistence 
that they sit and stand up is a good 
way to start them off. 

Next should come some gimmicks 
to promote the necessary breathing 
practice. One that has worked for 
the author is a brief contest for a 
few minutes a day to see who can 
hold her breath the longest, first in 
sitting then in standing positions. 
This can go on for several days if 
interest allows. The instructor times 
the number of seconds each member 
can hold her breath. A goal of 60 


seconds can be set. The above will 
not be reached by many, nor is it 
important to reach, but it does create 
competitive interest, which is what 
you want at first. 

And now to teach correct breath- 
ing. The quickest method we have 
found is as follows: have evervone 
stand with feet firm on the floor— 
thank heavens for saddle oxfords and 
ballet shoes, Raise the arms and lock 
fingers over head, pressing the locked 
hands down on the crown somewhat 
firmly. This will cause the ribs to 
expand and the shoulders to stay 
down when a deep breath is taken. 
The instructor should see that no 
girl thrusts the neck forward as the 
weight of hands and arms comes to 
rest on her head. 

Girls do not object to taking 10 to 
15 deep breaths in unison, called off 
in football drill stvle as “one-two, 
one-two,” for  inhale-exhale, in 
through the mouth quickly and out 
through the mouth and nose, both 
as quietly as possible, of course. 

Once thev get the feel of the 
diaphragm-rib expansion, the hands 
can be lowered to grasping the 
shoulders, then hands on lower ribs, 
and finally, arms at sides in the 
popular singing position. It is 
obvious some will need to go back to 
the over-head position if shoulders 
begin to lift while they sing. It /as 
to become a habit. But in no case 
should more than ten minutes be 
spent at it per day. 

As variety from the drill sergeant 
counting method, the students may 
stand and count to 50, then 75, and 
finally 100; aloud, but softly to them- 
selves. Make sure the one deep breath 
allowed before counting begins is 
correctly placed. Too, they may 
enjoy a contest to see who can count 
(Continued on page 64) 
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music journals 


1958 ANNUAL 


is now in preparation 


it will contain... 


@ LATEST GRADED LISTING of serious and standard music published dur- 
ing the year, September 1, 1957 to August 31, 1958, with publisher and 
price information. 


@ LATEST LISTING OF serious and standard record albums as well as 
“Show” Music recorded during the same period, indexed by artist with 
_ record company and price information. 


@ LATEST LISTING OF new books on music published during the same 
year, with publisher and price information. | 


@ A NEW GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS of contemporary composers, with 
biographical sketches and listing of their important works. Also, photo- 
graphs and biographical sketches of famous contemporary performers. 


@ ARTICLES BY LEADERS of all nationally prominent musical clubs, organi- 
zations and societies. 


@ TIMELY ANNOUNCEMENTS by instrument manufacturers, music pub- 
lishers, radio and television industry, record industry, as well as music 
schools, colleges and universities. 


@ ...AND MANY OTHER OUTSTANDING FEATURES. 


It would be to your advantage to enter or extend your present subscription at this time, and also enter 
your order for the 1958 Annual at the special subscribers price of $1.50, postage paid. The 1958 
Annual, on its own, will be priced at $4.50. Enter your order now at current rates.... 
Music Journal subscription rates will be higher, beginning with the next issue, September, 1958. 


JUNE-JULY, 1958 
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with his 
Yeatured soloist \ 


among mune 


ALEC WYTON 


A CASUAL visitor to the Cathedral 
of Si. John the Divine in New 


York is sometimes surprised at the 


spectacle of some forty reasonably 
minute boys, along with about half 
that number singing a 
repertoire of church music of all 
from plainsong 


of men, 


periods and styles, 
thrcagh polyphony and into some ot 
the most complex of contemporary 
music. The same visitor would find 
a similar state of affairs at the Epis. 
copal Cathedral in Washington, D. 
C. and a number of the larger parish 
churches throughout the country. 
Why indeed little bovs? Why not 
little girls or perhaps, better still, 
grown women who probably would 


learn the music faster? The answer 
is to be found in tradition. In the 
earlier years of the Church, when 


women were not allowed to partici- 
pate in the leading of worship trom 
the Sanctuary or Chancel, the only 
source of soprano tone was the pure, 
unchanged voice of a boy, and this 
tradition has persisted in England 
and the continent of Europe and is 
followed in some churches in this 
country, although, happily, women 
are no longer subject to such ex- 
clusiveness. 

It is an ill wind which blows no- 
body any good and some by-products 
of this perhaps narrow tradition 
have been valuable in the extreme. 


Exeter College, 
and 


ondon, iS a 


Oxtord, 


born in 
graduale of and 
choirmastcr a 
Northampton, 


Louis, ana 


reanist 
Cathe dral, 
Cathedral, St 


has served as 
St. Matthew's 


Christ Church 


the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, where he also heads the Choir School. 
He has recently made a_ series of RCA 


Victor records on the pipe organ. 


are and Training 


of Choirboys 


large 


the composers of 


Some ol 
all time received their early musical 
training and experience choir- 
Purcell, Havdn and William 
Walton are three such names trom 
widely different periods of history. 
Choirboys have grown up to become 


greatest 


bovs. 


some of the finest conductors, organ 
choirmasters, chorus basses and 
tenors that can be deeply 
grounded in the traditions of the 
Church as well as in general musi- 
cianship. 

The influence of all this experi 
ence upon a young, alert mind can- 
be overestimated. Consider the 
case of a young chorister at the 
Cathedral! of St. John the Divine. 
If he joins the school in the fourth 
gerade and his holds out, he 
spends five years there. In the course 
of daily sung services, he hears prac 


ists, 
found, 


not 


voice 


tically the whole of the Bible read 
through every vear, he sings the 
whole of the 150 Psalms every two 


months, he is exposed to a great deal 
of the finest music of all periods 
and learns it intimately through 
in the course 


constant rehearsal and, 
of these rehearsals and the 
for which they prepare, he acquires 
a degree of concentration and a sense 


services 
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of teamwork which could probably 
not be duplicated in any other situa- 
tion. Such a boy is prepared to enjoy 
music at the highest level at an early 
age. His mind is not confused by so 
much of the trivia which some ol 
us mistakenly think we should feed 
to children until thev are old 
enough to understand the things 
which we enjoy as adults. 

The sheer sound of great words, 
apart from their meaning, the exhil- 
arating effect of great music, apart 
from its intellecjual comprehension, 
the sense of a difficult task well done 
—what could be finer? There is : 
danger of the tradition of the bov- 
choir dying out for want of dedi- 
cated and experienced leadership 
This is sacrificial work, but so is anvy- 
thing which is really worth while. 
An alumnus of our Choir School re- 
marked to me recently, “One can 
take a bov out of the Choir School 
but one can never take the Chon 
School out of a boy’. May there 


finds yu 
- Double French Horn never come a ume when this lively 
his unusual requiremen 


species becomes extinct! DDD 


SUMMER MUSIC 
$5 


(Continued from page 


tures, demonstrations and panel dis- 
cussions by outstanding authorities 
in jazz and related fields. Address all 
inquiries to Jule Foster, Dean, School 
ol Jazz, Lenox, Mass. 


The Paul Christiansen Choral 
School will offer a summer session at 
Denver University, Denver, Colora- 
do, August 3-9, and one at Chautau- 
qua, New York, August 12-22. In- 
quiries and reservations should be 
directed to Kurt Wvycisk, Manager, 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Min 
nesota, 


The Eastman School of Music, a 
division of the University of Roches- 
ter, will conduct its summer session 
June 23-August 1, providing a com- 
prehensive schedule of music courses 
under the direction of a distin- 
guished faculty. For full details, in 
cluding information concerning the 
accelerated B.A. music program, 
write to Edward Easley, Director of 
Admissions, Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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symphony orchestras er Wumpeters, 
Indianapolis ... convert _, and Pittsburgh syn oni 
to modern jazz and consistent Boston "Pops" 
winner in jazz polls... and Paul Whiteman . on 
ff 
JLLERTO CALIFC | 
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BAND BOOK 


Arranged by 


PHILIP J. LANG 


Containing: Tenderly, Sentimental Journey, 
Canadian Sunset, Sweetheart of Sigma 
Chi, Anniversary Waltz, After You’ve Gone, 
Bugle Call Rag, Christopher Columbus, 


Dear Hearts And Gentle People, Enoy Your- 


self (It's Later Than You Think), I'll Walk 
Alone, Prisoner of Love, Riders In The 
Sky, San, Sioux City Sue. 


e EASY KEYS 


COMPLETE INSTRUMENTATION 
© REHEARSAL NUMBERS 


e BALANCED PROGRAM MATERIAL 


PARTS: Each:. . . 50¢ 
CONDUCTOR. . .$2.00 


‘31 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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AVING taught vocal music in 
the big, clumsy old schools ol 
a large city for years, I was in sev- 
enth heaven not long ago, roaming 
around one of the new two-million- 
dollar edifices in the suburbs. “What 
a beautiful place!” I exulted. “What 
a marvelous opportunity for both 
students and teachers!” I could hard- 
ly imagine the splendor of the music 
room and hurried along the hall in 
that direction. 

Rounding the corner, I heard 
strains of music, but stopped short 
when I identified the tune as You 
Ain’t Nothin’ but a Houn’-Dog. At 
first I thought there was no class in 
session and that some students were 
using the record-player. However, the 
sound of many voices and feet, which 
increased as I approached the room, 
told me that I was about to observe 
an actual music lesson. I couldn't 
hear the dving strains of Houn’-Dog 
over the shouts and stamping of the 
children. The voung teacher's “O.K. 
now, kids. Pipe down!” went un 
heeded, only adding to the noise. In 
a moment the hubbub subsided a bit 
as Blue Suede Shoes filled the air. 

“WHY?!” I moaned inwardly. In 
this beautifully appointed room the 
children should be enjoving experi- 
ences in good music to treasure all 
their lives. Why should it be a scene 
of virtual riot that gives them noth- 
ing but the records they hear every 
afternoon, evening and week-end? 


Analyzing Problems 


Subsequent observation periods, 
interviews and actual substituting in 
many of these schools told me why. 


Enjoyment 
or Appreciation? 


CATHERINE NOLAN DILLON 


The fault stems from two sources: 
the attempt to handle major disci 
pline problems in the classroom and 
fallacious educational reasoning. As 
far as the former is concerned, there 
is little the teacher can do about it; 
let us simply state that these prob- 
lems should be solved in the office. 
This is especially true when the 
teacher's attention is continually di- 
verted bv the necessity for playing 
the piano. Some day, perhaps, this 
situation will improve, but in the 
meantime let’s see how we can cor 
rect our pedagogical errors. 

Due to the teacher shortage, most 
of the beautiful new schools mush 
rooming in suburban areas all over 
the country are staffed largely with 
inexperienced teachers. Granted, it is 
difficult for a young special teacher 
to drop everything and wax philo- 
sophical about educational founda 
(Continued on page 54) 
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“The Unholy Three” 


MARTIN FELDMAN 


VERY the beginning oi 
the term, there is 
one department that has a problem 
solution 1s 


vear at 
new school 
which a satisfactory 
sought by the teachers con 
This department, of course, 
instrumental music depart- 
ind, more explicitly, the string 


lor 
eagerly 
cerned. 
is the 
ment, 
and orchestra department. 

Lhe reporting to 
class this 
his 


violin be 
the first day represents 
problem. The child 
mind that he will learn to play, so 


-oinne! 


makes up 


@ 


that he will eventually move up to 
the larger organizations, such as the 
orchestra. Many times it is the par- 


ents that have made up his mind 
that he will play the violin, or, as 
thev so often call it, the “fiddle.” If 


that all of the story, the solu- 


were 


n Feldman, currently the strin 
orchestra director for the 
Wisconsin Public 
Method 
Centra 
of the 


Mart 
Schools, 
sand applied 
State College 


string co 
He is a grad University of Wis 


consin and has aiso had protessiona ex 


Columbus 


» teaches the String 


ivses at the 


uate 


with the 
Orchestra 


perience as a violinist 
Ohio) Phil 


Orleans Sy mphony Orchestra. 


harmonic and the 


New 
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tion or solutions would be relatively 
However, the big problem, 
dilemma, 
itself. 

a liberal music 


simple. 
almost a 
the instrument 

Schools with 
et policy can furnish the beginning 
acceptable in- 


is presente d by 


student with a good, 
strument, and therefore do not have 
a problem in this area. Unfortunate 
lv the medium to small-size towns 
are always hard pressed for sufhcient 


funds and cannot obtain instruments 


for free distribution to prospective 
students, 

{ny person in contact with the 
music business is aware that there 
are a number of good contemporary 
violin makers. Right here is where 
the director is haunted, not by one 
ghost but by three. They may ap- 
propriately be called “The Unholy 
Three,” and each has a classification 
all its own 

Ghost No. 1, and probably the 
worst offender, finds its counterpart 
in the “old violin that has been in 
the familv for vears and vears.”” The 


parents swear by that fiddle because 
alwavs been told that old 
violins are the they 
know that their prize 
very, verv old, thev feel that it would 
be a sacrilege not to have their voung 
hopeful learn to play it. The 
of their fiddle, regardless of its qual- 
itv when originally makes it 
wonderfull pure 
to their prejudiced minds. It may 
than the actual 
wood of which it 
and even less than that 
neverthe- 
and 


thev have 
best: and since 


pe session is 


age 


made, 


sound sweet and 


worth more 
the 
constructed, 


not be 
cost of was 
instrument: 
old violin” 
appreciated. 


musical 
“a genuine 


as a 
less, it is 
must be plaved to be 
The next Ghost that appears is the 
fiddle that Uncle Pete or Uncle Bill. 
or Grandad made. Where is there 
a String Teacher who has not been 
handed an assemblage of wood, 
(Continued on page 55) 
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TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 


ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS 
Arr. by Warrington 


HOOPLA (Flute or Piccolo Solo) 

By Morrissey 
SONG FOR TROMBONE — By Morrissey 
SOLILOQUY FOR TRUMPET—By Morrissey 
MAIN STREET, U.S.A.—By Morrissey 


CONCERT BAND 
ENCORE SERIES 
AL JOURNEY—Arr. by Lang 
Arr. by Morrissey 
by Herfurth 


SENTIMENT 
BASIN STREET BLUES 


TENDERLY—Arr 
SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI 


Ar indo 
Arr. by Yoder 


by Lang 


em VELVE GLO OVE Arr 


Arr. by Stanley Applebaum 
NITCHCRAFT 

THE STROLL 

WONDERFUL THME UP THERE 


Arr. by Sabor 
PROGRESSIVE GRADED TECHNICS 
FOR THE VIOLIN — By Bytovetski 


By Carl A. Rosenthal 


CLARINET DUOS 
CLARINET TRIOS 


CLARINET TRIOS 
From Corelli to 


—18th Century 


18th Century 


Beethoven 
CLARINET TRIOS — Russian Composers 
CLARINET QUARTETTES — 18th Century 


BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD 
By Paul Price 

TWO DOZEN HORN QUARTETTES 
By Marvin Howe 

PERCUSSION MUSIC * 
By Michael Colgrass 


* RECORD AVAILABLE PER 
ALBUM SPL 743 


OD MUSIC 


SKYLINE OVERTURE — By Morrissey — 


POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 


14 Birch Avenue - Toronto pers Ontario, Canada 
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tions. If, however, it becomes appar- 
ent that we are far off-base psycho- 
logically, we can at least start seeking 
new values. 

Let’s look at it this way. A fisher- 
man, well out to sea in his boat, 
comes upon two less fortunate mari- 
ners clinging to a makeshift raft. 
Anxious to help, he jumps out and 
joins them. Isn't that ridiculous? But 
is it anv less ridiculous for a teacher 
with sixteen years or more of prepar- 
ation to spend his time listening to 
music on his untrained students’ 
level? Obviously, the fisherman would 
have been able to accomplish his 
purpose by throwing a line to the 
helpless seamen. Just so, the teacher 
can do his job only by giving his 
students the means to help them- 
selves to the facilities he has avail- 
able. 


Love of Music 


Consider the edge that we teachers 
of music have over those in other 
fields—the innate love and natural 
aptitude for music that children pos- 
sess. The very conversation of tod- 
dlers generally involves a tune of 
some kind—possibly that old sing- 
song, with words such as “Baby, baby, 
baby! You don’t go to ‘cool!” as a 
two-vear-old of my acquaintance was 
heard to chant recently. And I hap- 
pen to know that this particular 
child can’t add, read or write, nor 
can she draw a straight line. So you 
see that before any aptitude in math, 
English or art manifests itself, music 
is already being expressed. It is, 
therefore, outrageous to let our stu- 
dents complete twelve years of public 
school education without teaching 
them anvthing about music that they 
didn't already know. 

“This may be true”, wails the poor 
new teacher. “But what can I do? At 
least the recording drowns out some 
of the noise. Furthermore, it is a 
form of music and it’s what the kids 
want.” 

Well, to begin with, they are chil- 
dren, not “kids”, even though they 
use the word freely among them- 
selves. Secondly, it’s not what they 
want,—they know you didn’t sit and 
listen to guitar music for years to 
qualify as their teacher. What they 


(Continued from page 52) 


APPRECIATION? 


really want is to share your knowl- 
edge, even though, as human nature 
would have it, they fight against it. 
Thirdly, the noise is a result of their 
restlessness. If you give them an in- 
teresting job to do and let them 
enjoy a feeling of accomplishment, 
you'll be amazed at the improved 
order which results. 

Here is a sample program. Bear in 
mind that it can’t be guaranteed to 
transform a riotous jam session into 
a productive music lesson overnight. 
It will, however, if faithfully follow- 
ed, effect progress for both teachet 
and students. 

Start with something they already 
know—perhaps Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. Let them sing it again on 
your favorite syllable and make them 
listen to the tone. The third time 
they can sing the words, but must 
make a conscious effort to imitate 
the previously produced sound. 
There will be a definite improve 
ment. Now take this improved tone 
and try, for instance, the first line of 
Purcell’s Passing By. Going back and 
forth between words and _ svllables, 
finish the first verse. Finally, let them 
sing it and you play the accompani 
ment as written—let them carry the 
tune themselves. Now thev feel they 
have really done a job. 

The same procedure may be fol 
lowed using Funtculr, Funicula! stres 
sing dynamics, instead of tone. Then 
introduce a classic melody empha 
sizing softness and loudness, such 
as one of the vocal adaptations of 
Tschaikowskvy or Sibelius or Dvorak. 
A recording may be plaved, show- 
ing the children that it is actually 
an instrumental piece and familiar- 
izing them with the tune. Then, 
while you play only the accompani 
ment, let them sing as much of it as 
they have learned. (This will depend 
on their response;—always stop be- 
fore they want to!) Again, they have 
learned a piece of worthwhile music 
and you and they together have re 
produced all or part of it. 

These are just a couple of the 
infinite combinations you could pre 
sent, but following such a program, 
you will soon be including notation. 
phrasing, rhythm, part-singing and 
many of the fascinating aspects of 
which led vou to make it 


music 
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your profession. 

(A word might be said here about 
folk music: It is lovely and can cer- 
tainly be used to engender an inter- 
est in art. music. Of course, if we 
begin with Skip to My Lou and end 
with The Blue-Tail Fly, we can't 
really call that progress.) 

The whole thing boils down to the 
fact that we are all trying to do the 
same thing,—enjov music with the 
children we teach. However, let us 
remember that we can’t teach the 
people much about popular music, 
since it is an expression of what they 
already feel; we must lead them to 
an appreciation of the music they 
don’t know, which will provide them 
with an ever available means of en- 
hancing their lives. D> 


“THE UNHOLY THREE” 


(Continued from page e 53) 


strings, pegs and varnish, with the 
statement, “Trv_ this, Professor; it’s 
a dandy. I made it mvself!” And 
what String Teacher has not shud 
dered when he saw the prospective 
student walk into the classroom with 
a crude wooden box or a quilted 
flannel bundle which contained that 
wonderful masterpiece — “the fiddle 
that 7 made mvself.” 

Now the Ghost, and probably the 
lesser evil of the three, presents it- 
self in the form of a shiny, new, 
cheap, factoryv-made violin. There 
is a minimum price and set of re- 
quirements set up by M.E.N.C., that 
is expressly designed to give all con 
cerned the ultimate satisfaction; but 
unfortunately this does not seem to 
have complete co-operation, as every 
vear manv hundreds of $10 or S15 
violins are offered on the market 
for quick sale to the uninitiated 
customer. 

No doubt these problems in time 
will be solved. All schools will be 
able to create a fund to purchase 
good instruments, so that beginners 
who cannot afford to buy their in- 
struments may gradually be educated 
to the fact that a good violin is es 
sential and that a fair, substantial 
price must be paid in order to get a 
violin of good quality. 

Unul that time comes, the violin 
instructor will be confronted eac! 
vear with “The Unholv Three’: the 
old family fiddle, the “fiddle 1 made 
myself,” and the shiny, new, cheap, 


factory fiddle. 
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FAMOUS PUBLICATION 


For Coneert Band 


Ful Symph. Conduct 
Band Band score 

BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 5.00 7.50 1.00 40 
(Kupferman) 

MARCHE DEBONAIRE 5.00 1.00 40 
( Phillips) 

MARCHE MODERNE 5.00 1.00 .40 
(Phillips) 

THAT OLD BLACK MAGIC 5.00 7.50 1.00 40 


(Kupferman } 


NAVAJO NOCTURNE 


*Small Orch. 


For Modern Orchestra 


Pian Extr 


} Con Parts 
150 6.00 1.00 AO 
(Reisman) 


VAGABOND KING SELECTION 3.50" 5.00 1.00 


(Majer) 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 


tichell 


STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 
low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- 
rector and audience. Group performances 
“show better’’ and have more ‘Audience 
Appeal.” Band stands are composed of 
easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8’ 
Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 
folding legs, available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 
elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 
32”. Complete band stand shown stores 
in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 


Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


ONE UNIT 
SET-UP 


%& QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 


*% STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 
*% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 


STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 


% SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
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G- In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


OR some reason the exponents and promoters 
of jazz apparently find it very difficult to ex- 
plain or analyze this typically American music 
to a confessedly ignorant public. A recent series 
of television programs on the subject has suc- 
ceeded only in making it as dull as possible. 
Many of the “experts” content themselves 
with saying “if you don’t feel it, you don’t feel 
it”, while some authorities seem to enjoy talking 
in technical terms and using a mysterious jargon 
which the affictonados alone can understand. In 
their way they are just as snobbish and patronizing 
as the most exclusive of the musical “highbrows”’. 


CTUALLY the basic principles of jazz are not hard to explain, and the 
effect of this music on the average listener depends largely on the skill 
of the interpreters, most of whom are authentic virtuosos in their own 
field. They are sometimes given credit for an originality which thev do 


i not really possess, since many of the persistent patterns of melody and 
at rhythm are quite conventional, and much of the supposed inventiveness 

of the players may be that of an arranger. 


In any case, the heart and soul of real jazz is fmprovisation, and this 
is true also of folk music in general, at least in its origins. Jazz is strictly 
not a kind of music at all, but a way of playing. It consists of adding de 
corations and embellishments to a given melody, in the classic tradition of 
the variation form, and this results in distortions of all kinds, including 
rhythm, harmony and tone color. 


WORKING definition of jazz might actually be reduced to “the dis 
tortion of the conventions of music.” By distorting rhythm, shifting 
the accent to what would otherwise be an unaccented beat, one arrives at 
so-called “rag-time” or syncopation, one of the ancestors (but only one) of 
jazz as we know it today. Distortions of melody produce the “breaks”, 
“riffs” and “hot licks”, whose classic counterpart may be found in the 
cadenzas of opera and instrumental concertos. 

The distortion of harmony has been paralled by the serious composers 
of our time, starting with musical impressionism and ending with the 
twelve-tone row and atonality. Tone color is easily distorted through the 
muting of wind instruments and an undue emphasis on percussion. As for 
form, it disappears entirely once a true improviser goes to work on his 


material. 


OR many years jazz was handicapped by the insistence of the fox-trot 
beat (actually the same as march time), Today, however, it has become 
rhythmically emancipated, and the experiments of small groups of the 
modern type are often completely fascinating. 

This may be considered a reversion to the spirit of the original “Dixie- 
land” combinations, which really improvised their music, often with little 
more than a rhythmic beat to start with. The evolution of the big “swing” 
bands was an illogical development of jazz, for it emphasized the work of 
Dept. A6-58 arrangers rather than players and almost eliminated improvisation as 

601 West 26th Street such. This was a strictly commercial type of music, while “progressive 
New York 1, New York _ jazz” represented modernism, as in other arts. >>> 
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CONTESTS AND AWARDS 


HE annual anthem competi- 
7 of the Capital University 
Chapel Choir Conductors’ Guild, 
which is open to all composers, will 
award a $100 prize for the winning 
composition, Anthems should be 
suitable for the average church choir 
and must be submitted by September 
1, 1958. Further information is avail- 
able through Everett W. Mehrley, 
Contest Chairman, Mees Conserva- 
tory of Music, Capital University, 
Columbus 9, Ohio. 


Under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists a prize of 
$150 has been offered by the H. W. 
Gray Company, Inc., to the com- 
poser of the best anthem for mixed 
voices that is six minutes or less in 
length. The text, which must be in 
English, mav be selected by the com- 
poser, and the choice of a seasonal 
anthem is permissible. 

Manuscripts, to be signed with a 
nom de plume or motto which must 
also appear on the outside of a 
sealed envelope containing the com 
poser’s name and address, must be 
submitted no later than January 1, 
1959, to the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Friends of Harvey Gaul, Inc., 
have announced that the 1958 
Twelfth Annual Composition Con- 
test will award a $300 prize to an 
American citizen for a piano solo 
composition whose length does not 
exceed 10 minutes. Rules of eligibil- 
itv and detailed instructions con 
cerning manuscripts, which must be 
submitted by November 1, 1958. are 
available through The Friends of 
Harvey Gaul Contest, 315 Shady 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A cash prize of $300 is offered by 
the Northern California Harpists’ 
Association in its 11th annual com- 
petition fora harp solo or for a harp 
in a solo capacity in combination 
with one or more instruments. The 
deadline for this competition, to 
which composers of all nations are 
eligible, is January 5, 1959. Fon 
special instructions, write to Yvonne 
LaMothe, Award Chairman, 687 
Grizzlv Peak Blvd., Berkeley, Calif. 
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by Skornicka & Berceim 


THE BAND 


by SKORNICKA 


The companion to the Instrumental 


$1.25 


WOODWIND’S FAMOUS 
REFACING SERVICE 


refacing job a perfect one. 


course, upon the original quality. 


FOR REFACINGS 


Or money order for full amount and complete facing in 


tions (loy ond tip opening or standord facing desired) 


REFACING RUBBER $4.00 


OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECES 


REFACING GLASS 
OR METAL MOUTHPIECES $3.00 


Woodwind's experts, specialists in mouthpiece 
design and manufacture, can make your outdated 
unusable mouthpieces ... usable and modern! 

Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to 
one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every 


Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- 
less of make or age, it can be good as new... 
some cases, our experts achieve results that almost 
equal a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of 


. . Send mouthpieces together with check 


add 25¢ per mouthpiece for return postage. 


FOR BEGINNING BANDS 
THE BAND METHOD INSTRUMENTAL COURSE 


Edited by SKORNICKA 


For the whole band together. Individual methods for each in- 
Full Conductor's Score. .$3.50 strument, with occasional group 
85 ensembles. Each Book..... $1.00 


INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED 


SCHOOL 


& Berceim 


Follows the Band and Instrumental Course to complete the tech- 
nique required of A & B grade bands. 


JUNIOR ORCHESTRA 
INSTRUMENTAL COURSE FOR STRINGS 


by Skornicka & MOEHLMANN 


Course for developing a string 


section. Methods for each instrument with numerous ensembles. 


Each String Book......$1.00 


in 


struc 


MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 


Wcedwind Ce 69 wes 


Dept. A6-58 
26th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


~ 
BOOSEY and HAWKES. Ine. 
; In Canada: 209 Victoria et, Toronto, Ontario "4 
ry 
— 
3, 
MOUTHPIECE 
| 
on mouthpiece corp. 
"MOUTHPIECES 


Highest rated 
in the 
United States 


Estimates for 

engraving and printing 
gladly furnished. 

Any publisher 


our reference. 


2801 WEST 47th STREET + CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
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REMEMBER TO MENTION THAT YOU 
“SAW IT IN MUSIC JOURNAL” 
WHEN YOU CONTACT OUR 
ADVERTISERS 


oe 


| 


The beautiful Sty/e 10 Everett is designed 
for long, trouble-free service. Full-cast 
plate, double veneered case, full-size 
action. Unexcelled tone provided by 44- 
inch height. Cost is amazingly low. Mail 
coupon for factual book and list of hundreds 
of prominent users. 


use or abuse, this 


PIANO 


stands up! 


Everett Piano Company 

Dept. H-2306 
South Haven, Michigon | 
Please send free ccpy of “Report 10.” 
NAME | 
ADDRESS. | 
city STATE 


Basic 
Applied 
RALPH 


HE teaching and learning of 

music is in many instances a 
shamefully inefficient process _ be- 
cause the basic laws of learning are 
neither known nor applied by the 
teacher or pupil. In view of this fact 
as well as the fact that learning any- 
thing is an act which must be per- 
formed by the learner, it seems ap- 
propriate that we review the funda- 
mental facts of the laws of learning 
as established by psychological ex- 
periments on problems of learning 
and memory. 

In the field of music, learning in- 
volves two primary aspects, namely: 
1) the acquisition and retention of 
musical information and experience, 
and 2) the development of musical 
skills. Carl E. Seashore in Chapter 
XIII of his Psychology of Music 
states various rules for the efficient 


learning of music. Every teacher of 


music should be cognizant of these 
rules and should be applying them 
in his everyday teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships. Briefly these rules are as 
follows. 

Interest. Music must have for the 
pupil a genuine interest. He must 
consider it worth learning to the 
extent that he will be willing to 


sacrifice many other interests. The 


teacher must therefore consider care- 
fully each pupil’s talents, interests, 
and the personal value the music may 
have for him. 

Desire. The pupil’s intent to learn 
the assigned music lesson must be so 
firm that constant effort on his part 
will take the form of pleasant and 


Ralph C. Rea is Head of the Division 
of Fine Arts at Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California, 


Laws 


to Music 


C. REA 


successful work, and as such can be 
continued until mastery is attained. 
This must be his own personal choice 
and responsibility. 

Practice technic, The pupil should 
be advised to practice musical units, 
working out the technicalities with- 
in each unit, and then binding the 
successive units together by repeated 
performances. In other words, build 
larger and larger units of learning 
by mastering small units and then 
weaving these together into larger 
units until the task is finished. This 
procedure will increase the pupil's 
power to learn larger and larger 
units. 

Learn by thinking. 
independence, the pupil must be 
taught to classify each new problem 
into its relationship to what he has 


To develop 


previously learned. 

Mental imagery. The pupil must 
cultivate a sense of vivid and ac- 
curate mental imagerv, for this will 
enable him to work in a tonal world 
when he is unable actually to see the 
music before him. Imagery is one of 
the best aids to memorization. 

Memorization, To memorize mu- 
sic, practice only by recall, not by 
repeated impressions. This system of 
practice will always pat your memory 
to test. 

Rest occasionally. During his prac- 
tice periods, the pupil should con- 
centrate on successful attacks and 
rest after each small unit is mastered. 

Review systematically. Certain 
types of knowledge, skill and facility 
need cycles of review. To convert a 
newly acquired skiil to a habit, it 
must be developed so that it becomes 
automatic. Technics of performance 
must eventually become subconscious 
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and take care of themselves as habits. 

Progress. See that the pupil's learn- 
ing effort is concentrated upon that 
which is within his power of acquisi- 
tion. He must work at his own na- 
tural level so that the material he 
seeks to learn is neither too difficult 
nor too easy. 

James B. Stroud in his book, 
Psychology In Education, Chapter 
XI, entitled “Foundations of Learn- 
ing,” devotes one section to condi- 
tions of practice in learning which I 
think can be significantly transferred 
to the learning of music. He states 
that practice is one of the necessary 
concepts in learning and that in a 
sense learning does not take place 
without practice. In espousing prac- 
tice as a necessarv condition, it is 
nevertheless recognizable that prac- 
tice is not a sufficient condition. An 
enormous amount of practice may be 
unattended bv anv measurable 
amount of improvement, and, in fact, 
mav lead to a deterioration in a 
function. 


Motivating Practice 


Practice on a musical instrument, 
the human voice, or anv other act 
for that matter, would seem to be 
conditioned to a large extent by 
motivation. We, as teachers, all know 
how the preparation for a recital or 
a public performance will motivate 
a pupil or a group. Distributed prac- 
tice periods also have some bearing 
upon learning in that spurts of effort 
altered by rest periods tend to pre- 
vent ineffectual practice and could 
be considered as an economy measure 
in the use of time spent in practice. 

Sheer repetition does not make for 
perfection, since practice without 
zeal or practice of bad techniques 
only results in bad habits with a con- 
sequent deterioration of facility. In- 
telligent practice of any complicated 
process will result in improvement 
only if the learner tries various pro- 
cedures and maintains a critical at- 
titude of his actions as he tries to 

trials, Of 
unmotivated 


successive 
course, the wholly 

learner would not practice, but the 
nature of the motivation must have 
some relation or significance to the 
activity. A pupil’s tone quality may 
never improve in the plaving of 
scales if he is only cognizant of pitch. 
Neither will erroneous repetitions of 
a passage of music made under the 
impression that they are correct lead 


improve on 
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to anything but erroneous learning. 

Needless to say, practice must be 
accompanied by insightful learning 
and in music the material we use 
must be capable of such treatment. 
There is, however, much mental 
equipment a well-trained musician 
must: obtain which does not yield 
insightful learning. Spelling of mu- 
sical terms, names of objects, finger- 
ings on some instruments are ex- 
amples, yet these materials are 
learned by practice. 

Two of the more important aspects 
of meaningful learning which Dr. 
Stroud brings out in this chapter and 
which are generally applicable to all 
teaching of music are: 1) The most 
obvious fact of learning is that the 
ability to learn material varies with 
its meaningfulness to the learner; 2) 
that teaching and learning, to be 
full of significance, should be pre- 
dicated upon the past experience of 
the learner. 

To apply the latter of the above 
principles in teaching music means 
starting the instruction at the point 
of the pupil’s experience and de- 
veloping the subject logically in ac- 
cordance with the pupil's level of 
understanding. This is not an easy 
task even with an individual pupil, 
for the teacher may easily misjudge 
the readiness and ability of a pupil 
for a task. If the task is too difficult, 
the pupil recognizes the discrepancy 
and ceases to urv, If the teacher at- 
tempts to coerce the pupil into try- 
ing, the experience of frustration in 
struggling toward an unattainable 
goal will cause the pupil to avoid the 
experience and to drop the subject. 
Starting a young on a 
musical instrument mav often result 


child too 


in such a reaction on his part because 
the task is either bevond his grasp at 
the time or has no meaningfulness 
to him. 

Although the 
have all been made with reference to 


above comments 
the teacher-pupil relationship, the 
same rules can and should be applied 
to the conductor-musical organiza- 
tion relationship. In the selection of 
materials and in the rehearsal of his 
musical organizations, the conductor 
will do well to study his rehearsal 
technics in the light of the above 
basic learning. It is the 
responsibility of the teacher of music 
as well as the conductor of a musical 
organization to see that the above 
principles of learning are applied 
throughout his instruction of music. 


rules of 


Arranging Books 


FOR BEGINNERS 


First 
Arrangement 


By VAN ALEXANDER 


Elements of Arranging—can teach any 
musician step by step to make his first 
arrangement. Helped many top men to 


arranging career. Price $2.50 


FOR THE ADVANCED AND PROFESSIONAL 


RUSS GARCIA’S 


The Professional 


Arranger 
Composer 


Text book used by leading schools. Basis 
for course for Practical Arranging and 
composing in the commercial field 
Bridges gap between formal study and 
practical application. The last word in 
modern composition and orchestration 


techniques. Price $5.00 


FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


ERNST TOCH’S 


Shaping Forces 
In Music 


An Inquiry into Harmony — 
Melody — Counterpoint — Form 


A complete advanced music course now 
being used by many leading colleges as 
their text book. Endorsed by Aaron Cop- 
land, Darius Milhaud, Jos. Szigeti, Mario 
Castelnuovo Tedesco, Frank Cookson, N 
Lopatnikoff, Jan Popper, etc 


Price $5.00 


Gui tar Publications 


Guitar Tutor 


By LAURINDO ALMEIDA 
An Up-to-date 
Classic Guitar Method 
In Three Courses 

For Beginners, Intermediates and Experts 
—with Contemporary Scale Fingerings, 
an Account of Modern Chord Construction 
and Solos from Almeida’s Recordings. 

Price $5.00 


Detailed Circulars Sent On Request 


CRITERION MUSIC CORP. 


1270 Sixth Avenue New York 20, N. Y 
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PRICE $1.00 


A DAILY RECORD OF MUSIC ACTIVITY AND PROGRESS 
FOR THE STUDENT, TEACHER AND PARENT 


COMPILED BY 
EULA ASHWORTH LINDFORS 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
Glen Rock, N.J. 


Universities and Conservatories. 


C. A. Lutton, Manager 
B. Lutton, Ass’t. Mgr. 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 
The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us 


be of service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in al? 
phases of Applied Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, 


HArrison 7-1279 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


“PIANO SIGHT READING CAN BE TAUGHT” 


; with the Original Ida Elkan Books 

3 COMPLETE COURSE (consisting of 7 books—385 pages) $10, including postage. 

; Please send money order to: Ida Elkan, Director of Ida Elkan School of Music, 
Carnegie Hall, Suite 301-302, Seventh Ave. Corner 56th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 

School approved by New York State Dept. of Education 


Courses for Piano Teachers 


Classified Ads 


uniforms for sale 


miscellaneous 


41 NAVY BLUE ADULT BAND UNIFORMS, gold 
trim. Includes 41 caps and 41 pairs of extra 
matching white trousers. Used seven years, sum- 
mers only—in good condition. For details, con- 
tact Russell Ivey, 315 Tremont St., Michigan 
City, Indiana. 


155 COMPLETE BAND UNIFORMS. Each uniform 
includes—1 coat; 1 pair white trousers; 1 pair 
blue trousers; 1 cap, blue with visor; 1 fourrage 
cord; 1 pair white spats; 1 Sam Browne belt, 
white leather; 1 ROTC cap insignia; 1 insignia, 
collar lyre; 1 insignia, collar, UK.—In addition, 
there are 53 coats, serge; 77 trousers, and many 
other assorted items. All items newly cleaned 
and in good condition. If interested, contact 
Purchasing Extension 2118, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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FREE CATALOG—OUTSTANDING BOOK VALUES! 
Music, literature, history, philosophy and hun- 
dreds of other subjects. Treasure-Site Book Co., 
279 S. Alden St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


60 MINUTE ORGAN COURSE. Play the Spinet 
Organ the fascinating new easy way. Price $1.25. 
Ruth Richardson, 2913-7th St., Meridian, Miss. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


Four lines or less 
Each additiona! line. 5 90¢ 
Deduct 10% for two or more insertions. 
Allow approx. 6 average words to the line. 


Copy due first of the month preceding issue. 


MUTE MUSICIANS 
Clark Eddy 


HERE have been many re- 
quests for suggestions for Ap- 
preciation of Music courses both for 
high school students and for adults 
as an aftermath of my recent article, 
The Challenge of Junior High 
Schools. One lady came to me and 
said, “Music interests my husband 
but he doesn’t sing or play an instru- 
ment. He’s just a mute musician. Is 
there something he can do in 
music?” The reply was, “Yes, he can 
be a listener and collect records.” 
She continued, “Where do we start? 
What records do we buy first? Isn't 
there some kind of course that we 
could take? Would the school start 
an Adult Education Course in Music 
Appreciation? I can suggest a title 
for it: “Music for Mute Musicians.’ ” 
This title so intrigued me that I 
decided to use it for this article. In 
starting a course in music apprecia- 
tion, begin by announcing that the 
final exam for high school students, 
or as a culmination of a course for 
adults, will be a notebook to display. 
If vour experience is the same as 
mine, some of the covers and con- 
tents will be works of art, espec iallvy 
if the students are frequently re- 
minded of vour expectations in re- 
eard to their notebooks. Notebooks 
can be displayed prominently in 
school showcases o1 trophy cases, or 
merchants’ store windows. The note- 
books should contain an index, a 
table of contents, neat materials 
inside about the records heard in 
class, concerts attended, illustrations 
of selections, etc. The material 
should be arranged in some logical 
order, with categories such as: 
modern, classical, romantic, svm- 
phonic, concerto, opera, operetta, 
oratorio, etc.; or possibly, in chrono- 
logical order, to the individual taste 
or to the teacher's liking. Personally, 
where I can, I leave quite a few of 
these decisions to the students them- 
selves. 

At the outset of the course, play 
parts of compositions that should be 
familiar to the members of the class 
or should appeal to them, such as 
the Rhapsody in Blue by Gershwin, 
or excerpts from classical composi- 
tions used as popular tunes. The 
Grieg and Tschaikowsky Piano Con- 
certos are good early in the course. 
In other words, “Start from where 
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you find ‘em and take ‘em to where 
you want ’em.” 

A good symphony for early play- 
ing is Beethoven's Fifth. Have the 
members trv to count the number of 
times the theme is played, including 
the variations in rhythm and melodic 
progression (about 268). Oklahoma, 
current movie track music, Briga- 
doon, Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, 
the Unfinished Symphony by Schu- 
bert, Tschaikowskv's Sixth (Patheéti- 
que) Symphony, Symphony Fantasti- 
que by Berlioz, Till Eulenspiegel by 
Richard Strauss, the Johann Strauss 
Walwves, the Kostelanetz recordings 
of Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of the Ant- 
mals, with Noel Coward reciting 
appropriate verses by Ogden Nash, 
are all good to play early in the 
listening experience. Later talk about 
form and give examples: how many 
and what type of movements make 
up the sonata, concerto, symphony, 
string quartet form. 


Avoid Boredom 


Warning: do not play recordings 
so long that a group gets bored, 
especially when thev are uninitiated. 
Give them something to listen for. 
Use stories in the program notes and 
other interest-getting devices. 

Encourage vour group to attend 
concerts and listen to good THLUSIC 
programs on the radio and watch 
good IV shows. Omnibus often has 
something good on music. Encourage 
interested individuals to get the best 
possible record players and tape 
recorders. If possible, get stereo- 
phonic, Hi-Fi, binaural equipment 
demonstrated in class. Don’t be sur- 
prised if some of the class are in- 
terested in do-it-vourself outfits to 
make Hi-Fi sets. When thev begin to 
collect records themselves, they will 
soon develop individual tastes and 
vour job will be easier. In fact, if 
they get the bug, you'll have to watch 
out or you may have complaints 
from their families that they are 
going without lunches to buy 
records. 

Give out assignments to your class 
to go into record shops that have 
listening-rooms and make up lists of 
records that they would like to own 
and bring them to class to share with 
the others in class. Most record shops 
will gladly co-operate with this pro- 
gram and help your students when 

(Continued on page 64) 
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PIANO TEACHERS 


VISIT YOUR MUSIC STORE NOW 
to purchase the completely different 
ROBERT WHITFORD 
Piano Music, Methods, Educational Aids 
Used and Endorsed by the 
World's Leading Music Educators 
If your store should be unable to supply you, 
please write for a Catalog, so you con order 
Direct, by Mail 
Send now for a Free copy of 
PIANO TEACHING TODAY 
Robert Whitford Publications 
Dept. J, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 


The 1958 
music journal Annual 
is now in preparation. 
Reserve your copy 
NOW! 
(See page 49, 


this issue) 


MICRO 
SHASTOCK 
MUTES 


Shastock mutes are MICRO built on the 
scientific principles of sound. Shastock 
mutes are designed to control sound and 
to completely free tone. 

The “Tonal-Color”’ mute, illustrated here, 
is an example of scientific construction. 
Adjustable gold-lacquered aluminum cup 
permits wide range of tonal effects. Ideal 
for both dance and solo work. 

For varied tone effects Solotone and 
Straight mutes are popular with leading 
musicians. At better music dealers every 


where. 


MICRO 
Musical Products Corporatio 
10 West [9th St. New York II, N. Y. 


REMEMBER TO MENTION THAT YOU 
“SAW IT IN MUSIC JOURNAL” 
WHEN YOU CONTACT OUR 
ADVERTISERS 


SCHOOL DANCE BANDS 


Versatile arr s available in all popu- 
lar t d phr i to meet the 
abi ayers. Write today for 
our 


PHOENIX MUSIC ARRANGING SERVICE 
604 West McNeil Phoenix, Arizona 


College of Music 
REGINALD STEWART, Director 
SUMMER SESSION — June 23 to August 2 
Complete musical training in all branches. Diploma, M. Mus., B. Mus., Teacher's Certificate. Affiliation 
with Johns Hopkins University, Goucher and Loyolo Colleges. Member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music and of the Middle Stotes Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Dormitories 


REGISTRAR — 9 E. MT. VERNON PLACE, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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White, strong bodied Music Writing 
Paper. Withstands repeated erasures. 
Available in all styles of rulings, sheets, 
pods or books. 


Send 50¢ for complete Sample Kit of Musicrite and Transrite 


LAKE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


5200 WEST 130th STREET, CLEVELAND 30, OHIO 


Long lasting, permanently Translucent 
Master Music Duplicating Paper. Makes 
unlimited number of clear reproduc- 
tions. Takes pencil or ink and resists 
repeated erasures. 
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FOR BANDS 


AND GLEE CLUBS 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 


SHAWL COLLAR 


In beautiful 
spotlight colers: 
Red, Powder Bive, 
Grey, Royal Bive, 
Maroon, Gold, Pink, 
Green, White. 

All Fully lined. 


$1590 


These colors with BLACK shaw! $16.90 
(TUX PANTS $9.50) 


SAXONY CLOTHES 


198 CANAL ST. (DEPT. MJ) N.Y.C. » WO 4-6029 


Complicated rhythms 
Never bother me 
On the spot | solve them 


Metronomically, 
With 
The 
panz Electric Metronome 
(of 
course) 


For free booklet, write to 


FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 
54 WALLACE STREET 


New Haven, Conn. 


Newest colorfast fabrics 


CH : available. Write f 
RO BES Catalog 459. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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O Tempo! O Temples! 


Doris A. PAUL 


T was a summer Sunday morning 
at my church. The regular organ- 

ist Was on vacation and a somewhat 
celebrated church musician sat on 
the bench in his place. 

The prelude went along at a 
fairly fast clip, but stayed within 
the bounds of dignity. I did not 
sense, however, that serene, worship- 
ful “The-Lord-is-in-His-holy-temple” 
feeling I usually experience when 
our regular minister of music (who 
is exceptionally able) is at the helm; 
but I decided that I was prejudiced. 

The minister and soloist (we have 
no choir during a few weeks in the 
summer) took their places, and our 
guest organist modulated ino the key 
of the first hymn. As he played the 
melody, he employed such a_ fast 
tempo I found myself flipping the 
pages of my hymn book lickety-split 
to find the number. Subsequently, 
the congregation, accustomed to a 
moderate pace in their singing, raced 
through the hymn in a vain attempt 
to keep up with the dynamo on the 
organ bench, and came out second— 
and breathless. 

It so happens that our church, 
being a large one in a university 
center, employs several assistant min- 
isters. One, who hails from the deep 
South, and who has retained his leis- 
urely—yes, slow—manner of speak- 
ing, was in the pulpit that morning. 
When we had all crossed the goal- 
line of the hymn with a hurried 
“Amen,” the minister led us at largo 
tempo in the reading of the Collect: 
“Almighty God, unto Whom. all 


hearts are open, all desires known, 


and from Whom no secrets are hid, 
. . -” The contrast in pace was so 
great, I felt as though I were in a 
car, that the driver had slammed on 
the brakes, and I was about to be 
thrown through the wind-shield. 
And so it went throughout the 


service: fast, slow, fast, slow. I had 
a feeling that the ushers, as they took 
up the morning offering, should 
move like characters in the old, old 
Keystone movies—quick and jerky. 
My husband whispered, “I’m expect- 
ing them to break into a jig any 
minute now.” 

Both of us were exhausted from 
trying to adjust to the ever-changing 
tempo of the service, by the time the 
slow benediction had pro- 
nounced and the exuberant postlude 
had catapulted us out into the sun- 
shine. Who was wrong—the minister 
or the organist? Or we? 


Whose Fault Was It? 


Granted, the minister's mellow 
speech is slower than average, though 
not out of keeping with his gracious 
personality and a religious atmos- 
phere. The musicianship of the or- 
ganist cannot be questioned, though 
for the untrained ear the choice of 
contemporary music throughout 
might have been unsatisfactory. 

If either was wrong, we felt per- 
haps the organist was at fault. We 
both had the feeling that here was 
a sincere man who had learned at 
music school or seminary that hymn- 
singing is all too often doleful and 
uninspired, and that the organ mus- 
ic is frequently funereal; and that, 
as a crusader, he felt he should make 
the service more joyous and tri- 
umphant through speed alone. By 
Jove, he'd do it, or break a pedal 
trving! 

If these two men (both young) on 
whom the responsibility of the whole 
service rested, were to work together 
over a period of time, perhaps a 
compromise in tempo might result. 
So perhaps I should not condemn 
either. But describing this one situ- 
ation may serve to illustrate the 
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devastating effect a wide variance in 
tempo can have on a congregation. 
(My husband and I found later that 
we were not alone in our reactions.) 

Heaven forbid that the Introit, the 
Gloria Patri, the Collect, the solo, 
the anthems, the prayers, all the 
hymns and special organ music 
should follow the same tempo with- 
out a shade of variation. My plea is 
for the setting of some kind of pat- 
tern to unify the whole service, tem- 
po-wise. 

The Sunday morning of which I 
speak, my husband (who holds a 
graduate degree in theatre) com- 
mented that—whether the deeply re- 
ligious accept the idea or not—the 
church service is, in its way, a dra- 
matic performance. As in the theatre, 
certain elements are brought together 
to create a desired effect. In church 
it may be inspiration for better liv- 
ing, or the understanding of Biblical 
mandates. He went on to discuss the 
reliance of actors on tempo to help 
create effects, and the director's over- 
all handling of tempo for each char- 
acter. He recalled a device used in his 
early university davs for achieving 
this end. 

The practice-scene in acting class 
was comic, and so, generally speak- 
ing, the scene was to follow a fast 
tempo. But each character was differ- 
ent from the other and so would 
move differently and at various tempi. 


However, to integrate the whole, a 
rhythmic pattern was set, plus a 
basic tempo. 

The scene was in an art gallery. 
The first character to appear was a 
young man who walked in at a mod- 
erate tempo—| - 2 - 3 - 4, stopped to 
look at pictures and moved on—l - 
2 - 3 - 4. The old man who came 
next, walked at just half the speed 
of the first—1- (rest)-2- (rest)-3- (rest)- 
4-(rest), and spent twice as much 
time looking at the pictures in the 
gallery. The third character was a 
pert, business-like young woman 
wearing high heels who tripped in— 
l-and-2-and-3-and-4-and, at twice the 
speed of the first man. The whole 
idea, as you see, was to keep the 
scene rhvthmically balanced. 

We will admit that this is an arti- 
ficial device which would stultifv anv 
performance were it carried to the 
nth degree. But perhaps we can learn 
something from it. 

We work for unity in the church 
service through various channels. 
Music and sermons are appropriate 
for the religious festival seasons of 
the vear and for patriotic days. 
Hymns are chosen to drive home the 
thought in the sermon. Why should 
we not work a little more intelli- 
gently toward a one-ness in the serv- 
ice from the standpoint of tempo— 
and (with trepidation) I might add, 


rhythm? 


Humorist Herb Shriner Gets an Organ Lesson from George Wright 


JUNE-JULY, 1958 


—David Workman Photo, Courtesy Conn Organs 
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RADIO 
TELEVISION 
TEACHING 
CHRISTIAN 


JOHN BROWN 


UNIVERSITY 
Select the College with the 

PLUS FACTOR 
Excellent training in music un- 
der teachers with graduate study. 
Courses lead to: 


e@ Bachelor of Music 
@ Bachelor of Music 
Education 

@ Bachelor of Arts 
Supervised and varied experience 
in your chosen vocation while 
you study: 

e@ Radio broadcasting 

@ Solo and group 
performance 
Opera workshop 
Accompanying 
Teaching 
Conducting 


A strong Christ - Centered pro- 
gram of activities and study. 
Non-denominational in emphasis 
but definitely fundamental. 


Write for Catalog 


UNIVER 


ohn E. Brown, Jr., Pres 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


ORDER NOW: 


FORTY GLOSSY 
PORTRAITS OF 


LIVING 
AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 


with biographical sketches 
as contained in the 
music journal, 1957 annual 
To subscribers—$1.15 
Non-subscribers—$2.15 
(postage paid) 
music journal, 
157 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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BREATHES 


(Continued from page 48) 


farthest on one breath. 

A humorous bit of business for 
those who forget to practice the 
required 10 or 15 deep breaths each 
night at home is to tie a red ribbon 
reminder on finger or hair, in front 
of the class of course, with appro- 
priate ceremony. Some mention must 
be made of the merits of honesty, 
lest students be tempted to make 
incorrect reporis of their practice. 

As a last item for finishing off the 
project insofar as class time is used, 
pick a not too difficult song such as 
All through the Night or This Is My 
Father's World in one or more parts. 


MUTE MUSICIANS 


(Continued from page 61) 


they come in. However, alert them 
ahead of time so they will be ready. 
I usually assign one category of 
music to a person. 

Bizet’s Carmen is a good opera to 
begin with. Be sure to have a good 
English translation to go along with 
whatever opera you use, Either the 
Messiah by Handel or Elijah by 
Mendelssohn are good to arouse in- 
terest in oratorios. Progress to other 
symphonies, operas, etc., and gen- 
erally stiffer listening as your class 
can take it. 

Space does not permit the listing 
and the detailed plans for such 
courses, but this may point the way 
to what [ve found to be exciting, 
worthwhile projects. The excitement 
of class members as they tell you of 
new recordings they've acquired or 
heard, or of new equipment they 
hope to be able to get, is indeed a 
thrilling outcome of these classes. D> 


On June 23, Leonard Bernstein, 
Musical Director of the New York 
Philharmonic, will conduct the 
Stadium Symphony Orchestra in the 
first ef 30 widely varied programs 
which will comprise the 1958 Sta- 
dium Concerts season. Sharing pod- 
ium honors with Leonard Bernstein 
during the six-week season will be 
Josef Krips, Pierre Monteux, Max 
Rudolf, Thomas Scherman and Alex- 
ander Smallens. 
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THERE A GIRL? 


Let them sing long phrases just to 
prove to them that they can now do it 
easily. Of course, you will want to 
practice long chord crescendos from 
some of your other songs too. This 
will show them how much better 
their tone control is. 

After you have completed all this 
missionary effort, you will no doubt 
wish to go ahead and teach staggered 
breathing. But your choir will have 
two accomplishments instead of one. 
Thus their pitch, sureness of tone, 
crescendos and diminuendos will all 
be improved. All for a little time 
spent: (1) Getting some interest 
aroused in better-placed breathing: 
(2) Stressing good posture; (3) 
Teaching them to make a habit of 
putting the air in the proper place; 
(4) Proving their accomplishment by 


Commencing June 18, the annual 
Guggenheim Memorial Concerts will 
present the Goldman Band in 50 
appearances in New York City’s Cen- 
tral Park and in Brooklyn's Prospect 
Park. Concerts, for which there will 
be no admission fee, will be given in 
Central Park on Sunday, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings, and 
in Prospect Park on Thursdays and 
Saturdays. The band will be under 
the direction of its regular conduc- 
tor, Richard Franko Goldman. 


singing some songs properly, with 
long phrases. 

Two students volunteered the 
following unmusical results of their 
experiences in practicing better 
breathing. “We found out we don’t 
have so many colds since we started 
‘breathing’ in choir;” and “One day 
I took a lot of deep breaths and it 
cured my indigestion.” 

Could be. Why not try it? DDD 


Under the auspices of UNESCO 
and the Danish Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the International Society for 
Music Education will conduct its 
Third International Conference on 
the Role and Place of Music in the 
Education of Youths and Adults in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, July 31- 
August 7. Members of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference should 
consult the MENC_ headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Other interested 
individuals may apply for further 
particulars to Dr. Egon Kraus, 
Secretarv-General, K6éln-Klettenberg, 
Manderscheider Strasse 35, Ger- 
many. 


Commencing June 24, Northwest- 
ern University’s School of Music in 
Evanston, II], will offer six weeks of 
credit and non-credit courses in ap- 
plied music, in addition to training 
in choral, band and orchestral per- 
formances. Registration takes place 
June 21 and 23. 
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The Shawnee Press Reference Recording Service provides you with 
a means for judging the usefulness of new choral music through the 
study of regular, full-size scores, while listening to the same music as 
recorded by the Shawnee Choir, a highly competent volunteer group, 
directed by Dr. Ear! Willhoite. And — this service is available at no charge. 

We started out three years ago with one longplay album of reference 
recordings. Now we have eight, and that gives you an idea of the 
eagerness with which choral directors have accepted this improved 
method of repertory evaluation. 

After all, there can't possibly be a better way to evaluate unfamiliar 
choral music than to: 

First, hear the actual choral sound of the music (a piano will never 
take the place of a tenor section) . . . second, hear the whole score 
simultaneously, including choral parts, accompaniment, descants, solos 

. up-to-tempo the first time around . . . with the benefit of as many 
repeated hearings as you wish, while you study the printed score in 
detail... at no charge. Ladies and gentlemen, it can’t be beat! 

We have two new 12 inch, long-play record albums, with complete 
binders of all the published scores, exactly as recorded, ready for your 
examination. Titles: SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, VOL. |. and SHAWNEE SHOW- 
CASE, VOL. Il. See the complete lists of the 26 recorded titles below. 


The Light of Liberty Cairns-Ades 
A Senorita’s Serenade Richard V. Hyatt 
Lowlands Chanty-Scott 


A Man's Best Friend |s His Horse 
Lubin, Vann, Moore-Ades 


Ward-Ringwaid 
Sousa-Simeone 
Harry Harter 
Eastburn-Simeone 
Robert MacKinnon 


America, the Beautiful 

The Stars and Stripes Forever 
Two Wings 

Little Brown Jug 

And Time Still Passing 


The Robe Ernst Bacon 
Barefoot Bernier, Naylor, Brannum 
Ode to Starlight Brahms-Hoggard 
O Brother Man! . Roy Ringwald 


PRICES: You can purchase each record album, together with its corresponding binder of scores, for the combination price of $5.00. Purchased 


.. with SHAWNEE PRESS REFERENCE RECORDINGS 


You can get these record albums and binders “‘on approval” for 30 
days, at no charge. Play the records over and over for your study and 
pleasure, play them for your choral groups’ evaluation, play them for 
your choral director friends, and after 30 days, return them with no 
obligation to purchase anything 

The prices listed apply only if you wish to keep them for your 
permanent reference, after you have heard the recordings. 


To get the albums and binders you'd like to hear and examine: 
just put your name and address on the coupon; place a check mark 
next to the album and binder titles that interest you; and mail it to us. 

For complete information on our other reference recordings and 
binders, see our recent “Plan Ahead’ folder. If you'd like another 
copy, check the appropriate square on the coupon. 


Save time in selection . . . Make sure before you buy .. . HEAR 
the choral sound of a wide variety of choral music . . . SELECT — 
with confidence — through the convenient and efficient means of 


Shawnee Press Reference Recordings, those pieces that best suit your 
chorus and your program plans. 


Send in the coupon today. That is, now! 


Waring, Dolph-Ades 
Appalachian-Bell 
Leslie Bell 
Houston Bright 
Chaplin-Simeone 


Give Me A Place in the Sun 
Red Rosey Bush 
Buggy Ride 
| Hear A Voice a-Prayin’ 
Open Your Heart to Spring 
Songs of Robert Schumann—Set I!!! 
Schumann-Churchill 
a. The Music Surges Around Us 
b. When Gently in Slumber c. Wanderer's Song 
The Almighty Schubert-Ringwaid 
Hello! Mr. Schnibbie Lioyd Pfautsch 
Red Wing Mills-Simeone 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes .. English-Ringwald 
Shout for Joy Normand Lockwood 


separately, the record albums and binders are $3.50 each. These prices apply ONLY if you decide to keep the items after you have examined them. 


we 


___._..SING AND REJOICE (10 sacred 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Please send “on approval” for 30 days, 
at no charge. 

(10 SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, VOL. 1, 12 inch, 
long-play record album, with binder of 
complete printed scores. 

(1) SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, VOL. I, 12 inch. 
long-play record album, with binder of 
complete printed scores. 

0 Also, please send another copy of your 
recent “Plan Ahead" folder, which lists 
all eight Reference Recording Albums. 


0) | already have the information about 


the other Shawnee Press Reference 
Recordings, and I'd like to examine the 
following record albums and scores, “‘on 
approval" for 30 days, at no charge. 
—____A SINGING BEE (22 selections from 
Livingston Gearhart's published col- 
lection for two and three part treble 
voices, A Singing Bee.) 
—_____SONGFEST (22 selections from 
Harry Simeone’s published collec- 
tion for beginning four part mixed 
chorus, Songfest.) 
—_____. SING UNTO THE LORD (18 sacred 
selections for general and specific 
occasions.) 


selections for general and specific 
occasions.) 
______PRAISE GOD (10 sacred selections 
for general and specific occasions.) 
__™——0 COME, LET US ADORE HIM (15 
Christmas carols, hymns and 
anthems.) 


Send to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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A WONDER OF THE WORK LL... 


New and incredibly wonderful accomplishments of men are vying with the 

7 ancient wonders of the world. But, the one element of grandeur, no matter how 
wondrous, o/d or new, that is easily recognized in all, is the uncompromising 
respect to the details of elegance in the craftsmanship. This Leblanc 
Symphonie // Clarinet is a wonder of the music world, for it 
possesses the very same uncompromising devotion to craftsmanship. 
Music comes first with the artist who demands balanced 
intonation. Only Leblanc instruments achieve this true 
wonder of the music world because they are created 
—not mass produced—created for master musicians 

by a master musician... Leon Leblanc. Leblanc 
instruments are authorized to be sold only by * 


the most reputable dea/ers. 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


The wonderful city of Babylon, with one of 
the Ancient Seven Wonders, the Hanging 
Gardens, is shown in this reconstruction 
by Artist Mario Larrinaga. Built by King 
Nebuchadnezzar to please one of his wives. 
it is shown by means of this painting in 
the new Cinerama adventure produced by 
Lowell Thomas, “Seven Wonders of the 
World.’ 
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